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INTRODUCTION 


Needless to say, over Centuries temple became a 
unique institution and was greatly patronised by not only 
kings, chiefs and others wealthy persons but also by common 
people. Various endowments received from these quarters 
made the’ temple very rich. The endowments were both in 
Cash and kind and the objects of endowments in many inst- 
anceg differed from period to period and region to region. 
C£ guch endowments, the gift of lamp is of -congiderable 
significance, Lamp or jydti is believed to signify the 
god within oneself. Thus it signifies the life, dynamism 
and knowledge. Therefore endowment of lamp is believed 
to bestow a long and prosperous life, wisdom and ultie 


mately the last purushartha, 1.e., mokgha, upon the donor. 


The origin of the great significance attached to the lamp 
can perhaps be traced to Vedic period. In this context 
we may note that the Rigvéda hag the hymn Agnimilepurohi- 
tam, as its very first Rik, which is in praise of Agni, the 
Fire God, Algo we have many hymng extolling the greatness 
of Agni in the Vedic literature. Because of these tradi- 
tions and sentiments endowment of lamps acquired great 
significance over centuries as evidenced by several inscrip= 
tions discovered, particularly in South India. These ins- 
criptiongs record the gifts of lamps made by the people of 
almost all sections of the society. Further, for maintain- 


ing lamps different kinds of objects like cattle, land, 


money, gold, taxeincomes, were granted by thoge who ing- 
tituted them. Interestingly these gift-objects were not 
common for all the periods and regions. Hence an analyti- 
Cal gtudy of the objects gifted ky the donors of lamps 
helps us in understanding the economic conditions of the 
early sedievai Andhra society in general and the economic 
propperity of the temples in particular. In this context 
it may algo be noted that after the 15th century the pra~ 
ctice of gifting perpetual lampg to the temples of the 
Andhra country Lecame less popular ag evidenced by a sharp 


decline in the number of epigraphical referenceg to them. 


Inscriptions algo record the gitts of dipastarunis, 
lampestands in the form of swan, or bearing the image of 
swan On top and algo images of donors sculptured as hold» 
ing lamps or chhay@dipas which are of artistic value. 
Therefore a critical and analytica} study of the endowments 
of lamps is gignificant in more than one respect. But une 
fortunately sO far no gerioug attempt hag been made in thig 
direction. The present work aims at a detailed study of 
the endowment of lamps made to the temples of Andhra 


Pradesh in all aspects. 


The gtudy is based chiefly on primary gources, 


ee ingcriptions, particularly lithic records. The 


relevant inscriptions have been published in the South 

. Indian _Ingeriptiong series, Volumes of Epigraphia Indica, 
the Digtrictwise volumég of Ingcriptions of Cuddapah, 
Karimnagar and Waranga} Puklighed by the Government of 
Andhra Pradesh, Ingcriptiong of Nellore District (3 Vols), 
Hyderabad Archaeological Series 13 and 19, and various 


‘journals. Many of the inscriptions noticed in the Annual 
Reports on Indian Epigraphy published by the Archaeological 


gurvey of India have algo been of considerable help for 


this study. 


To understand the religious background for the 
practice of setting up lamps in places of worship che 
relevant portiong of the Vedic literature, epicg and 
purdnas, Dharmagastras and Agamagagtrag belonging to 
the_Vaikhanaga, Pancharatra and Saiva sects are studied. 
Mallampalli Somasekhara Sarma wag the earliest to point 
out the significance of the endowment of lamps. In his 
article 'Saganamulu ~- charitra' in Telugu, published in 
the Annual issue of the Andhra Patrika (1925) he priefly 
digcugsed the importance of the endowment of lamps to 
temples. Next to him S.S. Ramachandra Murthy discussed 
the significance of the endowment of lamps in detail in 
hig papers dealing with the inscriptions found in the 
temples of Kshiraramésvara, Srikirmanatha, (Srikirmam) and 


(Palakollul. Kanakadurga-Mallegvara (Vijayawada) . (JESI, 


Vol. VII; Rangavalli and Srinidhi)and his work Andhra 
Pradegh Devalaya Sagana Samikgha (in Telugu). He algo 
discussed the gignificance of the technical terms Inupa- 


edlu = Velledlu found used in connection with the endow- 


ment of lamps in hig article of the game title in the 


Svastisri. 


To gtudy the art of lamps not only a few modem works 
but algo Excavation Reports and personal visits to gome 
Museums have been of immenge help. D.G. Kalkar's monograph 
lamps of India, inspite of its introductory nature, deser- 
veg mention ag it ig the first kook to be written exclusi- 
veély on lamps and algo as it contains sketcheg of some lamp- 
stands. The Sun~beamg in the Dark published by The Raja 
‘Dinkar Kelkar Museum, Pune, hag excellent photographs of 
the majority of lamps pregerved in that mugeum and whose 
sketches are given in the lamps of India. It may be noted 
that many lamps included in these two publications belong 
to the recent centuries. Further, it may also be noted od 
neither the artistic value nor the significance of lamp 
ig discugged in detail for obvious reason. 0.C, Gangooly's 
article ‘south Indian Lamps', in the Journal of Art_and 
Industry, vol. III, 1g also noteworthy. The Art and Crafts 
of kerala, edited by Stella Kramrisch et al, hag not only 


very useful information but also good photographs of some 


very interesting lamps of that state. R.N. Saletore dis- 
Cussed briefly the artistic aspects of some lampegtands, 

particularly belonging to the Vijayanagara period, in his 
work ° Vijayanagara Art. All these works have been of 


particular help in discugging the artistic value of lamps. 


To trace the evolution of the art of lamps and 
lamp-stands, apart from the above mentioned works, the 
Excavation Reports pertaining to Mohenjodaro and Harappa 


and Nagarjunakonda, different volumes of Ancient India, 


Indian Archaeology - A Review and V.V. Krishna Sastri's 
The Proto and Early Historical Cultureg of A.P, have 
also been of great help. Further, The Raja Dinkar Kelkar 
Museum at Pune, The State Government Museum, Madrag, the 
state Government Mugeum, Gauhati (Agsam), the Andhra 
Pradesh State Government Museum and the Salarjung Museun, 
Hyderabad and The Tirumala-Tirupatd Devasthanams Museum 
at Tirumala-Tirupati (A.P.) have collectiong of very ine 
teresting lamps. As such personal visits to these mugeuns 
proved to ke highly rewarding. Particularly it helped to 
Classify the lamps on the kagis of typology and assess 
their artistic value. 


The pregent study has been organised in to 4x 


chapters. 
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In the FIRST CHAPTER the religious background for . 
offering lamps to godg is discussed. As mentioned above, 
probably this practice may have to be traced to the great 
value attached to the fira’ right from the Vedic period. 
We understand from the Vedic literature that the Fire 
God blesses the worshipperg with the spiritual mowledge, 
long life and finally mékgsha. From the epics and pura- 
nas algo we learn that the donor of a lamp will be granted 
game boons ag mentioned above. Further, lamp is considered 
to be a symbol of life and dynamism and gpiritual knowledge. 
The Dharmagagtrag and Agamas enjoin that lamps must be 
offered on certain special occasions like the garikramanas . 
It ig evident from inscriptions that lamps were not only 
offered.on different auspicioug occasions but algo for the 
fulfilment of a variety of desires. All these aspects are 


digcugsed in detail in this chapter. 


The SECOND CHAPTER dealg with the different kindg 
of lamps ‘auch as perpetual lamps (akhanda~dipas), twilight 
lamps (sandhya-dipas), half-a-lamps (ara-dipas), day lamp, 
etc. Thus the lamps can be Clagsified under thege and 
a few other heads depending upon the time during which 


they are supposed to be burnt. 


The THIRD CHAPTER is divided into two gectiong. 


In the first section varioug endowments like cows, sheep, 


goats, buffaloes, land, money, gold, tax-incomés, 
villages made for providing lighting medium to lamps set 
<p in the temples of the three eagions: viz., Coastal 
Andhra, iayaiae in and Telangana, of Andhra Pradesh are 
discussed. Further a few examples of similar practices 
obtaining from the neighbouring states, viz., Karnataka 


and Tamil Nadu are also discussed. 


' The second section deals with the economic condi~ 
tiong of Andhra Pradesh in general and different temples 
dn particular. An analysis of different endowments 
made for maintaining lamps in temples formed bagis for 
this study. Fifteen tables and eight graphs showing 
number of lamps set up in seven major temples and the 
different objects gifted for their maintenance are 
appended to this chapter to highlight the pattern of 


endowments ever Centuries. 


People of different ranks, Casts and communities 
endowed lamps to temples and also often gifted cattle, 
land, etc., for their (i.e. lamps’) maintenance, Some- 
times land, housge-site, etc., were also given to thoge 
individuals who undertook the responsibility of maintain. 
ing lamps. An amalytical gtudy of the status of those 


who undertook to maintain lamps by receiving the gift 
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objects is made in the FOURTH CHAPTER. It is intereste 
ing to note that among thoge who undertook to maintain 
‘Vamps were archakas, devadagis, temple officials and 
local bodies apart from shepherds, ‘This chapter concludes 
with the digcussion of some stipulations laid down by the 


donors of lamps. 


The FIFTH CHAPTER deals with the evolution and 
art agpect of lamps. Many inscriptions under study have 
interesting references to dipa-tarunis or dipa-lakshnig, 
imageg of donors sCulptured ag holding the receptacles of 
lamps, and lampestands in the shape of gwan. This Shapter’ 
ig divided into three sections. The first section deals 
with the evolution of lamp=stands on the kasis of Excavae 
tion Reports, etc, The second deals with the stone-pillar 
lamps. The third deals with the metal lamps, preserved 
in different museums. The lamps are Classified into 
different groups taking typology into consideration and 


their artistic value is¥ssessed. 


The SIXTH CHAPTER, which ig the last one, ig in 
the form of Regume. It also congists of the regults of 


the present study. 


Select bibliography is given at the end of thig 
chapter, This ig followed Ly a descriptive list of the 


illustrations which are given at the end of the thegis. 


CHAPTER I 


ENDOWMENT OF LAMPS: 
RELIGIOUS BACK GROUND 


According to the Hindu tradition lamp is the 
symbol of life and dynamism, while darmess represents 
death. Lamp is algo taken for kmowledge, particularly 
spiritual, while darkness for ignorance. Lamp, also 
symbolises Lakshmi, the Goddess of prosperity and darke 
ness signifies a-Lakshmi, the goddess of misery and 
poverty. That is why setting up lamps at various 
places ig believed to be a highly meritorious act. It 
14s not improbable that the origin of setting up lamps 
during ritualg can be traced to a very ancient period, 
when Agni was considered to be the principal god and 
worshipped. Here we may note that the very first Rik | 


of the ancientmost Veda is in praise of Agni. 


Agni mile purOhitam yajnasya dévamritvijam 


HOtaram ratna dhatamam. 


Many religious as well as secular works dealt 
with the importance of lamp. In this Context we may 
recall a very interesting observation made by Varahami- 
hara in his Brihatsamhitd in two verses. He describes 


the nature of inauspicious and auspicious lamps. 
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Vameavarto malina-kiranah ga-sphul ingo= 
lpacmurtih / 

Kshipram nagam vrajati vimala-gnéha-varty= 
anvit = Spi // . 

Dipgh papam kathayati phalam gabdavan 
vepanag = cha / 

vyakirn-archir = yi-galabha-marudbhyas=cha nagani 
prayati // 

Dipah samhatamurt ir#ayata-tanur=nirvepand 
dipt imam / 

niséabdo ruchirah pradakshina-gatir=vaidycya~ 
hema-dyutih // 

Lakshmim kshipram=abhivyanakti guchiram 
yaS=chsodyatam dipyat@ / 

sesham lakshnam=agni-lakshana-samam 


ySjyam yatha-yuktitah // 


"A lamp, whose flame is turned leftwards, shows 
dull rays, sputter sparks, is of little bulk, goés out 
soon, although furnished with good oil and wick, crackles, 
quivers, is diffused and gets extinguished without the 


agency of grasshoppers or wind; 


“A light of compact form, longesized, quiet, 


brilliant, noiseless, beautiful, turned to the right, 


1i 


of the lusture of beryl or gold, reveals immediate 
‘influx of wealth; so does one that shines long and 


briliiant."2 


The Vigvamitra-samhita refers to dipa as one of 


the eight auspicious objects (aghta-mangala-chihnag) 


Bhéeri cha vrishabho nagas=schamaram késari tatha / 
Pataka dhvaja dipams cha (dipam cha?) marigalanys - 
asnta Kid yapa" // 


In this context we may recall that we find lamp 
as one of the objects found on the seals of the copper 
plate charters of some of the dynasties like the Eastern 


Chilukyas.° 


The Mahabharata stresses the importance of the 


endowment of lamps and elaborates the merits earned by 

the donor. 
Jyotisatéjah prakagaSechapy=urdhavagam che varnyaté / 
Pradanam-téjasam tagmatstejo 9 vardhayatenr indm // 
Yasmadsurdhvagam=etat=tu tamasas=schsaiva bheshajam / 
Tagmadsurdhva-gatersdata-bhavedeit1 yinigchayah // 


Devagst@jasvind yasmat=prabhavamtah prakasakah / 
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Tamaga rakshagas=ch=aiva tagmad=dipah pradiyaté // 
Aloka-danach=chakshushman=prabha yukt@ bhavénsnarah / 
Tan=dattva neOpahimséta na harén=n=dpanagayet // 
Kuloddyoto viguddhatma prakagatvam cha gachchati / 
gyStishan chaaiva gSlSkyam dipa-dat@ narah sada‘ // 
Yavad=akshi-niméghani jvalaté tavatih gaman / 


Ripavan dhananvang=ch=api'nard bhavati dipadah” // 


In the game work we are told that the king Nahusha 
could rige to the position of Indra by following the 
traditions well established by the great sages, which in- 
cluded the endowment of dhupa and dipa, with great devo- 
tion. But he had to face the worst duwn fall when he 
insulted the great seven gages who were they very pergoni- 
fication of téjas. He was cursed to be a serpant by them. 
Hence the Mahabharata enjoins that the householders should 
gift lamps during evenings and that by thig meritorious 
‘act. They attain devine sight and lusture comparable to 
that of a full moon. Further they will be charming and 


rich as long as they live.® 


It ig further stated in the same work that the 


cne who gets up a lamp at the slopes of a mountain, 
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Chaityagthana and junction of the four roads (chatughpatha) 
acquires propserity, 


Giriprapaté gahane chaitya gthane chatughpathe / 
Dipa data bhaven=nityam ya ichehhéd=bhit imsatmangh’ 4/4 


According to the Dharmagastras endowments made on 


auspicious occasions carry immense merit. The Sanat- 
kumarasamhita lists out a number of occasions fir for 


making @ndowments. 


é - — - 
Dvadasyam Sravané chsaiva navamyam ch=api parvani / 
SOma-girya-grahé ch=waiva vyatipaté yane tatha // 
Vishuvé chsaiva sankrantyameutgaveshu gsuajanmani / 


Tathaisva chearchana-kalé diksha kale tath=aiva cha // 


Yatinam dargané ch=api dikghitangm cha dargané / 
Vrat arambhé vratamite cha putra-janmani cheaiva hi / 


Deyamsetattuskalé=smin danam dané phalartthibhih® 


The Mahabharata specifies that lamps must be donated 


during the uttarayana to escape from the undesirable effects 


of the dakshinéyana and also from the andhatamigranaraka.” 
These beliefs greatly contributed to the popularity of ‘the 
endowment of lamps particularly during the early medieval 
period ag can be seen in the sequel. ; . 
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The Padma~purana refers to illuminations on the 
‘15th day of the dark half of Karttika. The Skanda - 
purana, quoted by Nirnayamrita provides for lighting 
lamps at the advent of the night om the 13th day of the 
dark fortnight of Karttika outgide the house in honour 
of Yama in order to avoid accidental death./° 

The Purana emphasizes that a lamp should be lit 


for the avoidance of Naraka and that in the evening illu» 


mination with charming lamps should be provided in the 
temples of Brahma, Vishnu, Siva and others, in the mathas 
(monasteries), rooms for implements, chaityas, assembly 
halls, rivers and ramparts, parks, wells, principal roads 
and in the women's apartments, in shrines of Siddhas, 
arhatg (Jaina saints), Buddha, Chamunda, Bhairava and 
in isolated stables for horses and elephants.2? 
Thus it is clear that lamps were lit in various 
places with the belief that man would get rid of his 
sing and attain punya. It is interesting to note that 
the sacred places for the followers of Buddhism and Jai- 
nism aré also included in the places where lights were 
to be lit. The medieval texts prescribe "on the 14th 
of Asvina dark of the performance of the following acts, 


viz., O11 baths, tarpana of Yama, lighting lamp for the 
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avoidance of naraka, illumination at nights, holding 
‘fire brands, worship of Siva, worship of Maharatri and 


taking food at night only" .2? 


According to the Dharmagastras ASvina-anavagya is 


a very important day. One should take oil bath in the 
moming of that day and perform the worship of Lakshmi 
tor the removal of a=lakshmi (bad luck penury). Some 
texts add that the bark of five trees should be boiled 
in water for the bath and the person should have lights 
waved befare him by women. During the night the houses 
should be full of rows of lamps. According to Hémadri, 
who quotes fran the Bhavishya~purana one should worship 
lakshmi in the evening and should illuminate with tree 
like rows of lights. This leads us to understand that 
lamp signifies wealth and prosperity while darkness symq- 
bolises poverty ./? 
The Sivarahasya stresses the importance of light- 
ing lamps with sesame oi], It describes that Siva, after 
he performed the gosava sacrifice, created sesame on 
makarasankranti for the gratification of all men. The work 
further states that men should bathe in water in which 


g@same are mixed and ome should rub his body with segame. 
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Tarpana of god and Pitris should also be made with 
water in which sesame have been put; sesame should be 
given to brahmanas on uttarayana~sarikaranti. One should 
Cat s@game and perform homa with them. Those who pér- 
form homa with sesame and honour brahmanas shine in the 
heaven (ag stars) like those who donate a thousand Cows. 
It ig also added that auspicious lamps ted with oil of 
sesame should be lighted in Siva temples and a brahmana 
should worship god (Siva) with grains of rice and sesame!‘ 
The above instances clearly demonstrate the great 
sanctity attached to setting up lamp. Because of these 
noble sentiments even today many Hindus recite the follow. 
ing verge while lighting lamp, particularly during even- 


ings. 


Dipam jySti parambrahma dipam sarvatSmukham / 
Dipéna sadhyaté garvam gandhya-dipam namosgtu té // 


The Vishnudharmot tara~purana also speaks very 
highly of the merit one earns by lighting lamp in temples 
on the places of hills, banks of rivers, high roads and 
the junctions of four roads and in the houses of brhmanas, 
Cowpens, forests and near the trees and confluences of 
rivers. It further states that he who lights lamps in 


the temple of Vishnu will be blessed with very bright 
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eyes. It very significantly states that the donor of 
the lamp goes to the heavenly abode which is far above 
the earth (Urddhva~gati) like the dipa the flame of which 


_is always upwards Re 


The game work states that the one who lights a 
lamp in the temple of Vishnu on any day during the 
kr ighna-paksha and especially on the days Of dvadasi 
and amavasya during the Karttika month would earn great 
merit. It enjoins that a lamp with a wick weighing 8 
palas and dipped in kumkuma (saffrai) should be kept to 
the right side of the God. M the left side a lamp with 


. The 


ghee and a wick of the same weight should be kept. 
sama work further mentions that he who endows a lamp 

every day during the Karttika month will earn great merit. 
It attaches great merit for getting up lamps in the bilva 


gardens and near the gates made of bilva wood 27 


The Purana strictly enjoins that fat should not be . 
used for lighting lamps. It furthers makes it clear that 
he who steals the lamp would turn blind: by extinguishing 
lamp one would suffer from squint eye. The wick made of 
wOol and of black and red colours should never be used, 
The wick made of the fibre of lotus stalk and oils of fine 


smell should be used for lighting lamps .28 
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The next chapter of this purana narrates a story 


purporting to extol the merit of the endowment of lamps. 


As far as the lighting medium is considered the 
ghee, particularly of cow, is the most preferable one 
while the extraction of seeds stands only next. The 
Mahabharata Clearly attests to this and further enjoins” 
that fat and such other material of human beings or ani- 


mals should never be used for lighting a lamp. 


Havisha prathamah kalpo dvitiyas=tveaushadhi-rasaih / 


Vaga-medomsti-niryasairena karyah pushtimeihchhata // 


The Telugu translation rendered by Tikkana to this 
portion gives more details. It says that the ghee pree 
pared from cow's milk is the most preferable lighting 
medium while that prepared from the milk of the buffaloes, 
goats, etc., and oi] come next and the extraction from fat, 


bones (i.e., the marrow) and flesh is deplorable, 


Ala néyi mukhyamu mahishadi mésha 
Janita-ghritamulu dailambu manujanatha 
Madhyamamulsagu médo=st i-mansa-ragamu- 


Learaya nindyamul dipa-gamarpanainuna.’? 
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The Padmagamhita also explicitly lays down that 


‘the fat of living beings, ghee of goats, camels and the 
extraction of the fruits (or seeds) of madhika, héranda 
and punnaga should never be used for burning lamps in 
temples, It is further stated in the same work that 


pieces of used Cloth should not be used for a wick: 


CPP TOCHTH HHH OTE HREEH FORE OEE THO HHHO HEC HE EEE HED ORE HORE EE / 


Prany-anga~sambhavaisatailairaaj-dshtradi-ghritaireapi // 


Tatha madhika-héranda-punnaga-phala-sambhavaiah, / 


Tailiar-nar-Anubhitas=cha vastra-khandaigscha varttibhih// 
Dipayitva guruhepujam kardti yadi vat Ramé 
Devasya sunnidhirena syat tad=doshasya pragaritayé“° // 


In this context it is interesting to note that we ~ 
have a very few epigraphical references to the endowment 
of goats for maintaining akhanda-dipas in temples .22 In 
view of the above observations we may have to understand 
that during the early medieval period, though very rarely, 
an exception was made and goats' ghee waa used as lighting 
medium. Alternatively we may presume that the shephered 
who received the goats supplied lighting medium other 


than goats' ghee to temples for lighting lamps. 
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As far as oi] is concerned as a lighting medium, 
-g@same was given the first place. The sanctity attached 
to s@same has already been discussed above. It is very 
interesting to note that there is a lone epigraphical 
reference for the use of Caster-oil for burning lamps. 
An inscription from Rayachoti belonging about the 15th 
century records the grant of a village for supplying 
Cagt@reoil and wicks for 160 lamps which were to burn 
for about six hours in the temple of virabhadra in that 
village.224 

The foregoing discussion makes the important place 

occupied by lamp in rituals aboundantly clear. In the 

following lines a brief account of the association of 
lamp with temple rituals as gleand from various samhitas 


is given. The padma-samhita states that by cleaning the 


temple premises and setting up lamp, etc. one would reach 


Brahmaloka 


Alépanam macjanam cha rajah pragamanam tatha / 
Varibbir=dipikaropam kshvélan-asphotan=ddikagm // 
Kurvanti yé Brahmalokam t@ yantysamara-durlabham / 


_ Yanan vahanti ye vipragate yanti Brahmanahepadam?*// 
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The Visvamitra-samhita enjoins that vayumantra 
-should be recited while opening the temple doors. After 
entering into the temple Lamps should be set up, the used 
garlands should be disposed off and then the temple uten- 


sils should be cleaned. 


Vidhaya ch=agni=prakaram tarjanya cheordhva-samgthaya / 
Kavaétam vayuemantrena samudghatysantaram vrajet // 


Acopya dipa-nikaram maladysapi nirasya cha / 
patra-prakshalanam kritua nirgate par icharake*? // 


The Padma-gamhita asserts that by setting up lamps 
which do not go out in a temple of Vishnu, both inside 
and outside, one wauld attain the heavenly abode after 
enjoying all the mundane pleasures and that he would 


never suffer the miserable hell. 


Sa bhuktva vipulan bhogan=nakaprishthé virajate / 
Dipan=aropayéd=Vishnoremandireabhyantaré bahih // 
Divi devavadasthitva jayaté _paramarthavit / 
Nityamsnaimittikansv=api dipan=arGpay@n=narah // 
Bahuduhkha-sanékirnam narakam na sa pagyati / 


Ahdratram tusa-nirvanam ai pam=ardpayén=narah“*// 
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Here the expression ghoratramtv:anirvanam dipam is 
very significant by which a perpetual lamp is meant and 
it is the same akhanda dipa mentioned in a large number 

a A 


of inscriptions af the early medieval Andhra country. 


Some of the Agama Sastras describe different types 
of lamps and lampestands. According to the Sri Vimanar- 
Chankalpa the dipa patra should be in the shape of a fig 
leaf (leaf of Ficus Religiosa); 5" large, 4" lip; and 
should contain the wick holders on either one or four or 
eight sides; its ganda and base may be ag in the case of 
a dhipa patra.?° The game work refers to another type 
of lampestand which ig in the form of a man or woman. In 
this case the oil receptacle should be placed on the head 
or in outestretched hands; the man or woman should 


be shown as a little bent ag a mark of devotion. 


Ajyanstrauis sirasam pan ibhyim va 


vahatO namrakayat=pur ushan striyO veapi ka Arayat’° 


we have many ingcriptimal references to such 


dipapr at mas ag can be seen elsewhere in this work. (pp 
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2.30 \h)pit ferent types of lamps like mala-dipa, yantra-dipa 
hagta-dipa are also mentioned.”? The Sc ivimanarchanakgl pa 
also refers to the row of lamps that should be set up along 
the door jambs of the temple. The Dipa-mala-danda may be 
made of Copper or iron or wood. 28 
A close study of different agamas makes it clear 

that dipas offered to god in temples are of different 
types. Some lamps, which are to burn day and night, are . 
set up at different places in temples. Some lamps are 
lit at the commencement of different rituals and allowed 
to burn ag long as the rituals last. There is yet another 
variety of dipg which is waved in front of the god during 
worship. The offering of lamp is one of the 16 upacharas 
offered to god. The Sanatkumara-samhita makes it clear 
that dipa can be offered by all. (dipam garvéna cheaiva 
nt) .”? 


The Padma~samhita gives a vivid account of lampe 
offered to god during nityOstava-samaradhanakala. Accord~ 
ing to this work the lamps should be brought by women from 
the kitchen accompained with mugic and dance. These lamps 
should be kept on the floor near the god. In course of 
worship these lamps are waved in front of the god by the 
worshipper. At the end of the worship all the dipa~patras 
are left at balipitha. The same work also states that 
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offering of lamp incense, etc., to god should not be for 

too short a period i.e. the service should not be hurried 
one but the lamps should be waved betore the god very lei- 
surely so that the devotees can have a clear and complete 


look at the deity. 


Kghudram cha dhipa-dipamsadhamara dhanam Haréh / 
Ghatiké dué bhavét snané ghatiksaikedrchane bhavet // 
Svarnapatrani yugmani vipulgni yathg vasu / 
Tan=madhyé sali-pristhéshu varti-dipan pradipayét // 
Tathavidhani patrani karair=utthaya yoshitah / 
Kalyana-vastr~abharana niragatag=cha mahanagat // 
ScEni-badgh3hpurd gita-nritta-vadya-samanvitdh / 
Amtiké Dévadévasya vinyagéyuramahitalé // 
Adharéshu tatah patrany=archayéd=visvavidyaya / 
Acharyo _dhruvabéradau_ anganyasam samacharét // 
Ishty& Cha devamsarghy=Adyairedipa-patrani plijakah / 
uddhritya bhramayed-devamaapadatalamastakam_// 
Dipa~patrani garvani balipithe gamut sri jet / 
Nityotsavamn nadi-snanam vidhdysSrchanameanyatah™” // 


The gama work turther stateg that the lamp which ig 
to be waved in front of the god should have a wick of 4” 


length. The waveing should start at the feet of the god 
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and slowly go upwards to the heac and then comedown again 


towards feet in a circular way. 


Chatursangulotstedham dipa-varti virajitam / 
uchhairsadaya hastabhyangpadatalamastakam>*// 


The Visnvakséna-gamhita refers raksha- ipa which 
4s lit with the recital of certain mantras. This dipa 
ds usually left out near the entrance of the garbhagriha 


after the worship is over .> The Agama gastrag enjoin 


that during uttsavas various parts of the temples should 
be decorated with colour bands, plantain treés, purna= 


kumbhas, and rows of lamps. 


Pragada-bhittayah karyagschitra-varna-panchakaih / 
Rambhabhih piirna-kufbhaigecha dipikival ibhigatath’?°// 


Particularly during the dipdtsavag the entire 
temples ‘should be illuminated with rows of lamps. Lamps 
should be particularly kept on high pillars in all quar 
ters, Compound walls, manitapas, gOpuras and algo within 
the temple premises. Undoubtedly by this the luminious 


temple would be a treat to the eye.°4 
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Of the festivals particularly connected with light. 


ing lamps the Krittika - dipotsava deserves special men- 


tion. The Sripragna-samhita gives an elaborate account 


of this festival .>” 


According to this work this festival 
ds related to the story of the king Bali and Vamana. Bali. 
requested Vishnu that people should kindle fire on the 
ground and fromthat fire they should light lamps and 
worship the god so that he (Bali) would derive the satis- 
faction of completing the Yajgna which, while he was per- 


forming, wag disrupted by the lord Vishnu himself. 


In this context it may be noted that almost all the 
AgamaSastras enjoined that certain prdyaschittas aré to be 
performed by worshipper if lamp goes out while worship is 


on. The Pragna-gamhita lays down that if an anirvana-dipa 
goes out during worship it should be relit and the netra~ 


mantra should be recited and also santi-homg must be 


performed as a prg@yaschitta. 


Ap-nirvanasya dipasya nirvane dipayét punah / 
Nétra-mantra-yutairehutva santi-homam gamacharét °°// 


The same work at a different place states that in 
cage the lamp goes out during piija it should be relit and 


the Netra-mantra should be recited a hundred times. Further 
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if the lamp is lit with any condemned medium of burning 
or a piece of worn cloth ig used as a wick, the follow- 
ing prSyaghchitta should be performed. The dipa-patras - 
should be thoroughly cleaned; lamp should be lit with cows 
ghee and the god is to be bathed with the water of 25 


kalagag finally ganti-homa should be performed and nétra- 


mantra should be recited for 108 times before re-starting 


the puja. 


ene SSape Weber ewe REee Sea ad teRupae-s eG vuese were esa eeey 
Akasmat, dipa nirvane pijamadhyé gurlttamah // 
Prany~anga-sambhavaisstailairaajsoshtraadi-ghritairsapi // 
Tatha madhiika~hér anda~punnagapha la~sambhavaih / 


Tailair=nar-anubhitas=cha vastra-khandair-vartibhih // - 


Dipayitva guruh piijan kardti yadvat Rame / 
Devasya sannidhirsna syat tad=doshasya pragamagaye // 
Samgodhya dipa-patrani go~ghritairadipayét punah / 
Panchavimsat ipbhiredevam kalagaih snapayét pura // 


Santi~homam cha kritv-aiva punah pijam samdrabhet / 


Ghiipadishsupaharéshvsekasminena krite sati // 
Tadsdosha-gantaye devi nétram=ashtottaram japet / 


SHC LEHR EL OH EOE ORE ROR OR HECHT ETE FT ERE HEHEHE HEH EOE 4/ 
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According to the Vighvaksena=samhita under similar 


circumstances cows giee should bs poured in a pan and while. 
Going so the agtraemantra should be recited. Then the lamp 
should be lit (obviously in the pan) and the dipa-mudra 


should be shown 


Nitya-dipa-vinage tu prayaschittam vidhiyaté / 

Kapil-ajyam garavé tu sthapayitveastra-mantratah // 

Dipayitva muni-gréshtha dipamudram pradargayét / 
36 Vi 


The Padma-gamhita states that worship should be 
performed twice in case the lamp goes out during puja. 
The lamp should be relit and the Visva-mantra should be 
recited a hundred times. If an anirvana-dipa goes out 
the image of lord Vishnu should be bathed in milk and the 
mula-mantra should be recited los¥ times, However, if the 
lamp goes out accidently no prayaschitta is necessary.” 

From the foregoing discussion it becomes abundantly 
clear that lamp occupied an important place: in worship 
and rituals. That is why the Agmasastras enjoin that 
lamps should be set up at certain important places like 
abodes of worship chatushpathas, etc. It is further con- 


sidered that the endowment of lamps, particularly on the 
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auspicious occagiais like eclipses, sankrantis, is highly 
meritorious. In this context we may note that lamp occu- 
pies a highly significant place in certain festivalg like 
Dipavali and Kritttka~dipotsava. In fact the very names 
of guch festivals make it clear that the worship centres 
round the dipas. It is significant to note that we have 
references in Agamasastras to anirvana~dipa which is the 
game as akhanda~dipa mentioned in several inscriptions of 
the early medieval period. The great sanctity attached 
to dipa igs revealed by the fact that stealing it is con- 
sidered to be a henious crime. It may £urther be noted 
that many Agamaastras lay down certain prayagchittag to 
be performed by the worshipper if a lamp goes out during 
the pujg. Sven today during certain festivals like nava~ 
ratri the householderg carefully guard the lamp, which is 
lit on the first day, till the festival is over on the 
10th day. According to the Agamas and Dharmasastras 
ghee, particularly of Cow, is the most preferable light 
ing medium, while o11 comes next. This tradition led to 
the endowments of large number of cattle and vast extents 
of land to temples for maintaining lamps set up therein. 
This helped many important temples to grow very rich 
over centuries. Ags a result these rich temples became 
céntreg of not only religious activities but also educa- 


tion and fine arts. 
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OCCASIONS FOR ENDOWMENT OF LAMPS 


Ag seen above according to Dharmasastras and 
AgamaSAstras, endowments must be made on certain specific 
auspicious occasions so that the dmor cauld earn immense 
merit. In the following Lines a brief account of endow- 
ments of lamps made on different auspicious occasions is 


given. 


(1) UTTARAYANA - SANKRANTI 
rear as a rete eee 


Uttarayana is also referred to as Makara~sankranti 
and special gifts are required to be made on this occa~ 
sion. It ig believed that one who donateg tila-dh&nu on 
Uttarsyana (i.e., Makara-gafikranti) would be blessed with 
supreme happiness. The gift of clothes @ Uttarayana 
yields great reward (merit). A man becomes free from 
diseases by donating sesame and a draught bull. "“Segame 
should be given to bratunans on Uttardyana~sankr nt ty one 
should eat sesame and perform homa with them; those who 
perform héma with segame and honour brahmanag shine in 


the heaven (ag stars) like those who doate a thousand 


3] 


cows", It is also added that "auspicious lamps fed with 
oil of sesame should be lighted in Siva temples and a 


brahmana should workship god (Siva) graing of rice and 


It is evident from inscriptions that a majority of 
lamps were donated on the occasim of Uttarayana - 
.gankranti to ward off the evil effects of the inauspi- 
cious period(i.e, Dakshinayana) and also to escape from 
the andha - tanisranaraka. One of the inscriptions from 
Eluru and dated 1200 AD, records the gift of 50 inupa-~ 
edlu for maintaining a perpetual lamp in the temple of 
Malasthana~Sdmésvaramahadéva by a sister of KéSavadévaraju, 
the mandalika of Kolanu. The gift is stated to have been 
made on the occasion of Uttar ayana - satkranti.*? Another 
inscription from Bhimavaram registers the gift of 50 sheep 
for maintaining a perpetual lamp in the temple of god 
Narayanasvami by the wife of Prdlaya rattadi on the same 
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occasion. 
(2) DAKSHINAYANA = SANKRANTI 


There are also many inscriptional references to 
the donation of the lamps on another Sankranti, namely 
Dakshinadyana or Karkataka = safikeanti. One of the inscrip- 
tions from Mukhalirigam dated 1148 AD, records the gift of 


5 madas for maintaining a perpetual lamp in the temple of 
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god Aniyarnka Bhimegvara by Sdrama for the merit of her 
gister Dagama. The gift is stated to have been made on 
the occasion of Dakshinayana - sarikranti.*? Another 
inscription from palakollu, dated 1297 AD, registers the 
gift 50 cows for maintaining one perpetual lamp set up 
on the same occasion in the temple of the god Kshira- 


ramegvara by pdli-setti.** 
(3) . VISHU = SANKRANTI 


An inscription from the Ramalingésvarasvami temple 
(1279 AD) states the gift of 25 cows for one perpetual 
lamp in the temple of god Sriramégvara by Amiri-setts 
for his Own werit. The gift is stated to have been made 


on the occasion of Vishu - sankranti.*” 


(4) EKADASI 


The llth day of a fortnight 1s considered to be an 
auspicious day on which the devotees observe fast. This 
is also known as Hari ~ vagara, i.e., the day of Vishnu. 
So we have a good number of references to the devotees 
making gifts on the B.kadasi day. One of the inscriptions 
from Draksharama, dated 1290 AD, recards the gift of 50 
sheep for maintaining a perpetual lamp in the temple of 
god Bhimégvara by me RAajandyaka for the merit of his 


parents on an @kadasi day.” 
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(5) PRATHAMA — EKADASI 


This is the same as Sayanaikadasi (toli-ékadagi in 
Telugu) and it ig the llth day of the bright fortnight of 
Aghadha on which day the god Vishnu is supposed to go to 
sleep. This day is also considered to be a very auspici- 


ous one for making endowments. 


An inscription from the Virabhadra temple dated 
1534 AD, records the gift of income due to the watchmen 
for maintaining a perpetual lam, in the temple of the 
god Virabhadra by Komara Venkatadrinayaka on the occasion 


of prathama = Skadasi.*’ 


(6) UTTHANA=DVADASI OR MAHA-DVADASI 


——_ A | SR 


Accarding to tradition Lord Vishnu rises from his 
sleep on the 12th day of the bright fortnight of the lunar 
month Karthika and hence that day came to be known as 
Utthana-dyadasi or mahadvadagi. This is considered ag a 
very stepleldus day particularly by the Vaishnavas. It 
dg further believed in Tamil Nadu that the marriage of the 
god Vishnu with Tulasi took place on this day. ThWs a 
great sanctity is attached to this day. Hence there ig 
no wonder that several devotees made gifts of lamps to 


temples on this occasion. To quote one instance - 
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One of the inscriptions from Draksharama dated 
1258 AD records the gift of 50 cows for maintaining a 
perpetual lamp in the temple of the god Bhimégvara by 
Kommanaboyudu. The gift is stated to have been made on 


the occasion of mahd = avadagi.*% 


(7) MAHA = KARTTIKA 


An inscription from Tripurantakam records that a 
certain Damodarappayya gave 50 cows and two bronze lamp= 
stands for maintaining one perpetual lamp in the temple 
of Tripurdntakamahadéva. This endowment wag made on the 
occasion of maha = Kart ika .49 According to the History 
of Dharmagastra, Kartikapiimima is called MahS-varttiki, 
if the moon and jupitar on that tithi are in the Krittika 
nakshatra or there is ROhin{ naksatra on it. In addition 
to this if the above purnima falls on a Monday it is con- 
sidered to be much more auspicious.°° However, this occurs 


rarely. 


(8) RATHA SAPTAMI 


A damaged and partly illegible inscription from 
Uppumaguluru refers to the gift of an ollemill and some 
land by Balichddaraja for maintaining a lamp probably on 


the occasion of Magha suddha gaptami waich happens to be 
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Ratha gapthami. On this day the Sun god is worshipped.?+ 


(9) DAVANA PUNNAMI 


An inscription from Tripurantakanm states that 
Allada pemmaya maharaja gave 25 cows to god Tripurantaka- 
mahadéva on the occasion of Davana parva which falls on 
Chaitra purn ima. This ig a very auspicious occasion as 


it marks the beginning of vasantaeritu (spring season) .>7 


(10) SRIRAMA NAVAMI 


One of the inscriptions from Kolluru, dated in the 
18th regnal year of Rajaraja, records the gift of 7 rika- 
madas by an individual for maintaining a perpetual lamp 
to the god Anantigvaradéva of that place. The gift is 
stated to have been made on the 9th day of the bright 
fortnight of the lunar month Chaitra, Though it is not 
mentioned in the inscription the gift ig made on the aus-. 


picious day of é-irSmanavami.?° 


(11) DIPAVALI 


One of the inscriptions from Tripurantakam records 
‘the gift of 195 cows, 122 female calveg and 120 male 
Calves by one Manmagannaya for maintaining lamps in the 


Tripurantakégvara temple on the occasion of Agvija- mavagyae* 
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Here it may be noted that '5' in 195, '1' in 122 and ‘o' 

in 120 are read doubtfully by the editor. Unfortunatly 
the number of lamps set up is also not given in the in- 
scription. Though the occagsio is not specified in the 
record this happens to be obviously of Dipavali and per~ 
haps this explains why such a large numer of animals 
were gifted on a single occasion. Vaisakha ~ plirnima,?° 
Kartika purnima”®, Akghaya ~ tritiya,’', Maha-givaratri,- 
Solar eclipse, Lunac eclipse? and Vyat Ipata ,o? are a 


few more auspicious occasions on which lamps were endowed 


to temples. 


Ags stated above lamps were gifted on certain spe- 
Cial occasions also like the consecreation of a temple. 
We have a few e€pigraphical references to the gifts made 
on such occasions. An epigraph from Motupalli, dated 
1322 AD, records the gift of sheep for maintaining a 
perpetual lamp in the temple of Kddandaramasvami by 
Chiraya on the occasion of the . consecreat ion (pratishtha~ 


2 Similarly one of the inscriptions 


kala) of the goa.® 
from Simhachalam (1564 AD) records the gift of 60 tankas 
for maintaining a perpetual lamp in the temple of god 

Simhachalegvara by Pedamallana - Jiyyana and Pinamallana 


Jiyyangaru on the occasion of the pratishtha of the god 
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PURPOSE OF LAMP ENDOWMENT 


As noted above lamp is the symbol of lmowledge 
while darkness is that of ignorance. Therefore in the 
beginning lamp was endowed with the sole desire of obtain- 
ing Adhyatmika - jfana, so that one can ultimately attain 
moksha. Gradually endowment of lamp came to be considered 
ag the grantor of all the materialistic degireg algo, This 
fact 43 clearly borne out by the inscriptions of the medie. 
val period. It is interesting to note that lamps were 
@ndowed to temples seeking fulfilment of ag many ag ate~ 
least 15 kinds of desires including the materialistic 
ones. Following is an account of some important purposes 


for which lamps were set up in temples. 


In majority of the cases the donors endowed lamps 
for the merit of their parents true to the tradition that 
one should treat hig parents as gods (matri dévo bhava, 
pitri dévO bhava ~ Taittiriyaupanishad). One of the in~ 
scriptions from Draksharama, dated 1290 AD, records the 
gift of 50 sheep for maintaining a perpetual lamp in the 
temple of the god Bhimégvara by Rajanayaka for the merit 
of his parents on an Skadasi day .°* We have also a few 
instances of donating lamps for the religious merit of 
one's own guru, again true to the same tradition that me. 
should respect his guru as god (acharya dévd bhava ~ Jbid). 


The Malkapuram inscription (1282 AbD) records the endowment 


of a perpetual lamp in the temple of god Visvesvara by 


Mallaya-preggada for the merit of the ra a-guru.°° 


A large number of inscriptions record the installa~ 
tion of lamps by devotees for their own merit. We have 
an interesting reference to a donor who set up a lamp 
with the desire to get rid of the sins committed by him 
in his previous births. ( plirva~ janma-ddsha-prasamanamu 
ginu).°° The belief that the endowment of a lamp can 
help the donor in avoiding the hell Andha-tamisra is 
reflected in the donors desire that they should attain 
bunya-1oka or Siva~lokg as recorded in the inscriptions .°7 
We have instances of setting up lamps in temples with the 
desire that the donor's father should attain punya-ldha. 
One of the inscriptions from Scikirmam, Gated 1521 AD, 
registers the gift of 50 sheep for maintaining a perpe~ 
tual lamp in the temple of the god Srikurmésvara by 
Srirama sén@pati. The gift ig stated to have been made 
with the desire that his father should attain punya-1ka. °° 
‘There were instances of devoted officials donating lamps 


in temples for the merit of their overlords®? 


or for their 
attaining punya~loka, if they are dead. In thig context 
the Chandupatla inscription (1289 AD) deserves s;ecial 
mention. The “record states that sr imanuahamanuelégvara 


K§katiya Kudrama-mahadévi having attained Siva~ldka for 


ta 
her attainment of Siva-loka and for the attainment of 
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Siva-16ka of Mallikarjunayunimgaru, his servent Puvula 
Mumadimgaru made the gift for the oftering of gosagi- 
ogira and the perpetual lamp to the god Sdmanathadeva of 
ChamdQupatla, of some wet land and one putti of dry land 
behind the tank Ragamudra.7° 
A few inscriptions purport to register the gifts 
of akhanda~dipas made by donors for the merit of their 
brothers and sisters or sons and daughters.’ In this 
context it 4g very interesting to note that one of the 
inscriptions from Srikalahasti registers the gift of 96 
sheep by Kaliyavvai for maintaining a perpetual lamp in 
the lamp-stand cast after the form of her deceased bro- 
ther Kettan Adittan, a servant of KuléttungasOla-Kar uppa~ 
rudaiyar. 4 Frequently we come aCross epigraphical refer. 
ences to wife donating perpetual lamp for the merit of her 
husband or a husband for the merit of his wife. An inscrip- 
tion from Srikirmam, dated 1427 AD, records the gift of 76 
cows for ni ineadiniing a perpetual lamp in the presence of 
the god Srikurmanatha by Singamadévi for the merit o£ her 


73 one of the 


husband (tana manoratha saumyarthamai). 
inscriptions from Kripapur igvara temple at Tiruvennainallur 
(South Arcot district), dated 18th regnal year of Rajaraja I 
records the endowment of 96 sheep for one perpetual lamp by 


an individual of Adanir for the merit of his blind wife.?4 
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As borne out by the epigraphical evidence setting 
‘up a lamp far one's own prosperity and longevity was very 
-common. An inscription from SrikGcmam (4380 AD) regis~ 
ters the gift of 20 ganda~madas by Sitadévi, the wife of 
Svpnégvara~jiyarigaru in the temple af the god $cikurmanatha. 
The gift is stated to have heen made for the purpose of 
her own longevity and prosperity Ri Yet another inscrip~ ; 
tion from the same temple (1402 Ab) recards the gift of 
one akhanda-dipa and 100 sheep for its maintenance to the 


a6 The inscription 


god Srikirmanatha by Righidasa-nayundu. 
further states that the gift was made for the purpose of 


longevity and prosperity of the donor himself. 


One of the inscriptions from Sinhachalam (1276 AD) 
records the laudable desire of the dmor of a perpetual 
lamp that he be blessed with deep devotion towards god 
(ALLS}a-ndyakundu tanaku bhagavat-bhakt1 kori gri~gimha- 
girinathinidivyasannidhiyandu akhanda~dipanaku pett ina 
dhenuvulu 47).?? 


We have an interesting reference tu a devotee 
making the gift of an akhanda-dipa with the desire of 
obtaining a son. One of the inscriptions from Srikurmam, 
Gated 1392 AD records the endowment of a perpetual lainp 
in the temple of the god Sr ikGrmanatha by Makugéndpat4 


with the desire of obtaining a son./8 


274-760 4) 


It is very interesting to note that lamps were 

-se@t up to expiate sin which was committed unintentionally. 
Needless to say that in such instances lamp was instituted 
by thase who committed sin. That i had legal sancti is 
shown in the sequal. The following are a few examples and 
all of them are from Tamil Nadu and they belong to the 

reign of Kuldttunga III and Rajaraja II. ie ry) 
se 47 


While hunting, a native of Arumbondad aimed an 
arrow at another mistaking him for an animal. Because of 
this he was laid up in ced for some days and eventually 
died. The brahmanas and nattar assembled and decided 
that ag the two were not in inimical terms before, the 
death was only accidental and that, on behalf of the dee 
ceased the accused must provide for a lamp in the temple 


- Another inscription from 


of Bhumis.ara at Marakkanam. 
Munnur registers that a certain Sediradyan caused the 
death of one Eran by his indiscret act. The uncle of the 
murderer in order to expiate the sin gave lands for a lamp 
to the temple of Milast hanamudaiya-Mahadéva .° One of 

the inscriptions from the Tiruvagnisvara temple at 
Kulattur records that while hunting on horse back a cere 
tain individual killed ancther by mistake. On the dire. 
ction of the nattar 4&6 sheep were given for burning half~« 


a-lamp in the tanple by the hunter .24 Another inscription 
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from the game place is very interesting. It states that 
wnoile two persons were hunting a dser ran between them and 
‘that one of the hunters shot an arrow which missing the 
animal, killed the other man. The periyanattar, who 
examined this instance ordered gift of sheep for burning 

a lamp in che temple by the killer .°* Yet another epigraph 
states that two persons beat a man who had allowed his 
buffaloes to enter their fields causing damage to the 

Crop and ag a result of beating the man died. Then the 

two who were responsible for the death of the individual 
approached the bhattas seeking their advise for overcoming 
the sin and they advised them to present a lamp. Accard- 
ingly the two individuals gifted a lamp and also 48 sheep.°? 
A fourth inscription which is from the Brahmapurisvara 
temple, states that two watchmen (kaval) attached to the 
temple of Tiruvalandurai-mahadéva had a quarrel and as 
Kuppai-perumal the son of the former, fell at the hands 

of the latter in the affray, a gift of 72 sheep wag made 
for burning 3/4th of a perpetual lamp in the name of the 


deceased ae 


In this context it is worth recalling the opgerva- 
tions made by Damayanti Doongaji with regard to the 
concept of crime according to Uharmagastras. According 
to her, “Our ancients did not draw any distinction between 


what wag punishable and what was not punishable at all, 
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(For them practically crime and sin were nearly the 
same) Today all crimes are imuora) but all immora) sees 
are not crime. That scandalmongering is an immoral act, 
but it is not a crime so algo making preparations for 
committing offences, laying plans etc. All ie immoral 
acts but they are not crimes except in special cases ‘Like 
Gecoities ete. For our ancients there was only dharma 
and agdharma. Acting contrary to dharma would amount to 
committing a sin or a crime and in both cases there was 
penance and pun ishment °° 

While discussing about who should perform penances 
and for what acts the same author observes as follows. 
“The *"Prayaschitta', the punishment prescrived by the 
gastrag for the man within is reformative. It is also 
internal and it is completely voluntary. Ag to who have 


to undertake "Prayaschitta”, it is enjoined as follows: 


i. A man who omits to perform a prescribed act. 
ii. Or performs a blamable act. 


did. Or Cleaves to sensual enjoyment must perform 
a penance. 


The second category is further divided into two: 
(a! Those who coumitted a blamable act intentionally 
(b) Those who committed it unintentionally. 


Presently we are concerned with the latter. 
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"With regard to acts committed unintentionally 
it is universally agreed that the offender ig absolved 
by undergoing penance, and he is therefore permitted to 
undergo the same. Thus it is enjoined in the Mahabharata 
that if Qe commits a sin unwittingly and later commits 
wmritotious acts intentimally he destroys the sin and 


becomes pure as a stain washed off from cloth: 


Kritva papam purvam-a-buddhi-purvam 
punyani yah kurute buddhim-a-purvam/ 
Sa tat=papam nudate punya sito vago yatha malinam 


kghar ay uktya"®® 


In the light of this the above quoted examples 
from inscriptions are significant in that the punish~ 


ments awarded by the local assemblies have legal sanction. 


The above discussion leads us to conclude that the 
practice of setting up lamps, not only in temples but 
also in other places of importance, was ancient. The re- 
ligious pei tee that by installing a lamp in a temple me 
Could avoid the miseries of this world and attain punya~ 
loka seem to have influenced the medieval Hindus to a 
great extent. The inscriptions of this period bear ample 
testimony to the importance gained by the practice of 
endowment of lamps to temples. Ag laid down in. the 


Dharmagastrag lamps were lit with the ghee of cows, sheep, 
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etc. Further lamps were set up in temples on various 
auspicious occasions. Perhaps it may not be an exagge- 
ratio to say that not even a single occasio passed 
without somebody's installing a lamp in one temple or 

the other. Although in the beginning the chief purpose 

of donating a dipa Was to attain moksha gradually it came 
to be considered as the giver of everything that is wished 
for. While some devotees gave lamps seeking prosperity, 
some kings installed for the increase in the extent of 
their kingdoms. While some devotees agked for progeny, 
some desired deep devotion towards god. People 9ndowed 
lamps not only for their own merit or prosperity but also 
for the merit of their parents, kith and kin, gurus and 
aver-lords. Ag we see in the sequel these noble senti-~ 
ments of the devotees enriched the temples to. considerable 


extent. 
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During the medieval period the dipa-dana or the 
endowment of lamps to temples had almost become the 
order of the day. Without any discrimination with re- 
gard to sex, caste or community, every member of the 
gociety offered lamps to temples in order to attain 
moksha, the last of the four purusharthas. This re-= 
gulted in the endowment of a variety of lamps, the 
Classification of which can be made considering their 
burning time. The rich donated akhanda-dipas, which, 
as the name itself indicates, were to be burnt all the 
24 hours of the day, while generally people with limi- 
ted resources remained gatisfied by installing lamps 
like gandhya=dipag which would burn only during morn~ 
ings and evenings. Some others who could not pe con} 
tent with donating sandhya-dipa, but at the same time 
could not afford to institute a full akhanda~dipa (negro 
dipa) took recourse to endow fractions vf lamp like 
ara dipa, i.e., half-a-lamp. It is interesting to note 
that we have epigraphical references even to the 1/4, 
1/8, 3/4 and 7/8 of lamps. The endowments of such fra~ 
ctions of lamps attest to the great popularity of the 
dipa-dana during the nedieval period. These fractions 
were made practicable by deciding the quantity of the 


burning medium to be endowed to lamps. For instance, if 
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one mana of ghee was considered to be needed for burn- 
ing one full akhanda-dipa, 1/2 of a mana of ghee was 
to be donated for burning 1/2 lamp. The quantity of 
the burning medium needed for other fractions of lamps 
like one-fourth, etc., also wag decided in the same 
way. Similarly the number of cows, etc., or amount 
of cash a extent of land and such other items. to 
be endowed for maintaining fractions of lamps was 
algo decided, For example, if 50 cows were to be 
donatea for ome lamp, 13 cows were to be gifted for \ 
lamp ,.. Details of different kinds of lamps are . dis~ 


cussed below. 
1. AKHANDA-DIPA 
pase Sonnet 2 


A large number of inscriptions, particularly 
belonging to the llth to 15th centuries, purport to 
record the gifts of perpetual lamps in temples. Such 
lamps are variously referred to as akhanda-dipamu, nera~ 
dipamut - (Telugu nena means 'full'), mana~dipamu” and 
nand3—dipamu? in Telugu (Kannada: nanda~divige) 4 the 
exact meaning of the terms mana and nanda is not Clear. 
The Monier Williams Victionary gives ‘measure’ or 
‘standard’ ag one of the meanings of mana.” Hence it ig 
not improbable that ma na-dipamu may denote a standard 


lamp, i.e@., a lamp maintained by a standard meagure of 
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the medium of burning.°2 


The same Dictionary gives 
‘prosperity’ and ‘happiness' as the meanings of the 
word nanaa.® So a nand3-dipanu may mean ‘a lamp which 
brings prosperity and happiness.' Here it may be noted 
that the word mana dipa occurs mostly in the Srikakulam 
Visakhapatnam region, while the term nandS-dipamu occurs 
only in the region bordering Karnataka. (It may also be 
noted that it is the expression nanda-divige that is 
commonly found in the inscriptions of Karnataka). As 
noted apove, akhanda-dipamu was to burn day and night. 

A few inscriptions engraved on a pillar in the tiruchutt uz 
mandapa of the Sri Kirm@gvara temple and dated 1403 A.D. 
records that a Seti-pila, who is described as Aruva- 
velama (velama of the Tamil country), made the gift of 


an akhanda-~dipa which was to burn day and night, to the 


god Sri Kurmanatha (Srikirmarayuni _sannidhini akhanda- 
dipamu ahoratramunnu veluiganu)? for his prosperity and 


longevity. A second inscription engraved on another 

pil lar in the same manda pa and dated 1460 A.)). also spe- 
cifies that the akhanda-dipa wag to burn day and night 

(i dipamu_divaratrullu Perun11u-gannidhi-vel uiga~galadu)- 
A third inscription engraved on the eleventh pillar in 
the same mandapa, (1445 AD) registers the gift of a lamp. 
by an individual to the god Kirmanatha and gays that it 


wag to burn day ana night .? Here though the lamp is not 
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specified ag an akhanda-dipa the stipulation that it 
should burn ahd-ratramu leaves no acube that it was a 
perpetual lamp. A fourth inscription, engraved on the 
same pillar and dated 1331 AD., records that Sri-Rama- 
s@napati, the puramajji of the village Tamaracheruvu 
made an endowment of an akhanda-dipa which wag to burn 
incessantly (anavaratamu veluriguchundanu) 2° These 
instances bear ample evidence to show that the akhanda-~ 


dipa was to burn throughout the day and night in temples. 


As is clear from the above account usually per 
petual lamps were instituted with certain stipulations. 
Any violation of the Ssnaibisas cata down by the donors 
of perpetual lamps on the part of either the temple 
officials or those who undertook to maintain lamps was 
a cognizable offence. In such instances state inter~ 
ference wags not uncommon. For example, one of the 
inscriptions from Tirumala-Tirupati states that during 
the Chola period the adhikari Korramarigalamudaiyar condu- 
ected an inquiry regarding the burning of perpetual lamps 
by the Sabhaiyar of Tirumundiyam, when the former came to 
know, that the endowment was not Conducted properly. Hence 
he issued orders to recover the entire original Capital 
amount of the endowment from the concerned and to credit 


the game to the funds of the Tirumala temple, so that the 


iy) 


service can be conducted properly as per the stipula- 


tions." 


This instance clearly shows that whenever any 
endowment was not properly maintained in the temple the 


rulers had the power to intervene to do justice, 


Perpetual lamps were usually kept. inside the 
temple, The statement generally found in thig context 
in inscriptions is that the lamp should burn in the 
presence of the diety concerned (eg: Kamat ha~purapatéh 
sgannidhau dipam=ékam) .2+ However, a large number of 
inscriptions simply record the bare fact that a perpée» 
tual lamp was endowed to the god. &g: most of the ine 
scriptions from Mukhal irigam?“ and Palakollu merely 
record that a perpetual lamp was endowed to the gods 


Mukhaling@gvara and Kshiraramésvara respectively. 


(Kshirar=manivasiné bhagavate Sarvvaya-Sarvvasmane 
praddd-a-gagitarakam inan idhirdipay=akhan-dam kshira= 
rama-varapura pratikinsakhanda-dipambu nilipe) .+? Signi- 
ficantly an inscription from the Jaladhigvara temple at 
Ghantasala (1144 AD) specifies that one perpetual lamp 
each should be kept on the Southern and Northern sides 


of the deity (Sri Jaladhigvara mahadévara dakshinotta- 


ramulam=bettina akhanda-dipamulu rentiki).24 However, 


ag noted in the previous Chapter akhanda-dipas were 
kept in various parts of temples (p.23 ). Here it may 


be noted that in some instances more than one akhanda- 
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dipa was also endowed to the same god at a time. an 
inscritpion engraved on the wall between the 3ra and 4$h 
pillars of the Bhimégvara temple at Draksharama and 
dat el 1139 AD records the gift of five akhanda-dipas to 
the god Bhimegvara of Draksharama by one dandanayaka 
Pendaya for the merit of his parents (2), for himself 
(1) and his two sons (2) and also endowed 50 edlu for 
Maintaining each lamp.?> One of the inscriptions coming 
from Amaravati records the endownent of ag many as 14 
akhanda-dipas to the god Amaresvaramahadéva by different 
individuals including the queens and the bhiga-stris of 
the Kota chief Ketaraju. The donors also gifted 55 edlu 


for maintaining each lamp.?® 


Another inscription, which 
was engraved on the prakara wall of the Sri Venkatégvara 
temple at Tirumala, registers that the subordinate admi- 
nistrative officer and the servants of Tiruvenkatadava 
received money from an adhikari and undertook to Light 


24 lamps, including one light of camphor .*! 


It is very interesting to note that there wag a 


practice of setting-up karpira-vatti-~akhanda-dipa in 
some temples. Camphor, when mixed in ghee, makeg the 
lamp to burn more brightly and also for a longer time .+8 
Several inacriptions from the Bhimégvara temple at Dra- 
kghardma record the gifts of karpura-vatticakhanda-dipas 


and a geparate provision was made for the supply of 
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Camphor. It is interesting that in these instances 
areCa=-nut groves were gifted for supplying the camphor 
for the lamp. Though most of the inscriptions do not 
specify the ratio between the camphor and the ghee it 
appears that generally camphor weighing one chinnam 
was mixed in one mana of ghee (see below). Following 
are a few examples for the endowment of Karpuravatti- 
akhanda-dipas: 


An inscription engraved on the west wall of the 
Bhimégvara temple and dated 1157 AD records that one 
Bay yapanayaka, a servant of Velanati-chdda chief Kuldtt- 
unga-chdda-gorflka, made the gift of a karpiravatti- 
akhanda-gipa and one khanduka of land for suppiying 
Camphor of the weight of one chihna (Tel. chinnamu) 
every day (dipam karppura-vartti yutamszatievigadam). In 
addition to thig 50 inupa-edlu » were also gifted for 


i9 A second 


supplying one mana of ghee for the lamp. 
inscripticn from the same plae and dated 1163 AD records 
that Dévana-peggada, the pradhani of Velanati-chéda- 
Rajéndra set up one @khanda-karpuravatti-dipa and gifted 
50 inupa-edlu for providing ghee and probably some land 
for camphor .2° A third inscription (1165 AbD) records the 
gift of an areca-nut grove consisting of a thousand 
trees for providing camphor to the lamp set up in the 


BhiméSvara temple. A fourth inscription (1165 AD) 
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records that the minister Dévana-peggada (referred to 


above) gifted one karpiraqvatt i-akhanda-dipa, 50 inupa- 
edlu for ghee and a grove of thousand areca-nut trees 

for camphor .22 A fifth inscription, bearing the same 
date, records a similar gift by the Konda-padumati chief 
Buddharaju.*? an inscription from Simh’chalam dated 
1269 AD records that the Oddadi chief Arjunadévaraju ‘aaa 
the endowment of 75 cows for providing ghee at the rate 
of 22 kufichas and one addaGnee for burning the perpetual 
lamp set up by him in the temple of Narasimha. It further 
states that the same donor gifted two puttis of wet land 
for supplying camphor far that lamp (i dipa-vatti yamddum 


bettidi karpuramunaku selavuga ..... rendu utlu jala- 


kghétramly : 


Endowment of perpetual lamps to temples was very 
popular not only in the medieval Andhra country but also 
dn Tamil Nadu and Karnataka. We find a large number of 
inscriptions recording the endowments of perpetual lamps 
in temples in both these states. An inscription from 
Tiruvellara (Tiruchchinapoly district) registers the endow- 
ment of a perpetual lamp in the temple of Sri yanaikkalpe- 
rumanadigal by Senrgbian Malanathu-Vellan.” It also 
records the gift of 30 cowg for its maintenance. One o£ 


the inscriptions from Brahmadégam (South Arcot District), 
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dated 1470 AD, registers the gift of aYanu and arasupéru 

on houses and lands in the Brahmigvaram-girmai for burn= 

ing as many as 40 lamps in the temple of Piramigvaramudaiyar: 
nayinar and Tiruppatilisvaramudaiyar-nayinar by Timminayaka, 
an agent of Annamarasa-ayyan, the avasaram of Narasirnga- 
maharaja.° Another inscription from the Abhiramesvara 
temple in Tiruvamatur of the same district records the 

gift of a perpetual lamp in the temple by Miladudatyan 

Raman Siddharadévan alias VikramaSOla Miladudaiyan of the 
Bharggava-gotra, and also 96 sheep for its maintenance .2” 
One of the inscriptions from the Kachchisvara temple at 
Little Conjeevaram (Chengalpat district) records the gift 
of ten perpetual lamps in the name of Rajaraja to the 
shrine of Aifjandi-durga-bhattaraki at Kachchippédu. It 
also records the endowment of 900 sheep for the mainte. 
nance of the Lampe .28 An inscription from the Tiruvananti- 
svara temple (North Arcot district) records the gift ofa 
gold ornament, 30 sheep and a coconut garden by the urar 


: One of 


of Vadavur for a perpetual lamp in the temple.” 
the inscriptions from Tiruvaiyaru (Tanjore digtrict) 
registers the gift of a seven bronze lamp=standg to the 
temple of Ulogamahadévi I$varamudaiya-mahadeva at Tiru- 
vaiyaru in Poygai nadu, a subdivision of Rajéndrasimha- 
valanadu, by Danti setti alias UWlogamahadévi,queen of 


RSjar3jadéva-° 
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Many inscriptions from Karnataka also record the 
gifts of land, villages, etc., for the maintenance of 
food offerings, dhipa and dipa.. It may be noted that 
unlike in Andhra there are comparatively lesser number 
of inscriptions in Karnataka wnieh record gifts exclu- 
sively for maintaining lamps. One of the inscriptions 
from Sdégi in the Bellary district is very interesting 
in that it records the gift of tax levied on marriage 
pandal for maintaining a perpetual lamp in the temple 
of SWayambhikalid@éva by a mahamandalésvara.* Another 
inscription from Kuruvatti of the same district regis- 
terg the gift of taxes on looms, artisans and oil mills 
for offering lamp and incense to the temple of Ahava- 
malladeva at Hiriyakurivatti, surnamed Dakshina-varanasi, 
by the maha-pradhanas Uttarakka-heggade and others. The 
donee wag the rajaguru LOkSbharSna-gurudéva .?” An in- 
scription fram Nilagunda records the grant of one pana 
per ladder and one golige of oi] per oil-ndll by Konka- 
raga and oil mongers for maintaining a nanda divigé in 
the temple of Svayambhi-Ramégvaradéva.>> One of the 
inscriptions from Bagali, dated 1119 AD, records the 
gift of one pana every month, being a part of tax-income > 
from the local tank, by the mahajanas for maintaining a 
lamp in the temple of Nil@$varadéva. It also records the 


endowment of two mattar of land by the same donors for 
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the same lamp. *4 Another inscription from Bijapur, 
dated 1071 AD, records a gift of incame from certain 
taxes for worship, ofzerings and burning perpetual lamp 
before the god Nagésvaradéva by preggade Kannapayya and 


others.°> 


A damaged inscriptim from Mailara in Karnataka 
records the gift of one mattar of land far burning a lamp 
befare the god Milasthanadéva.°° An inscription from 
Bagali of the Kallesvara temple (1035 AD) records the 
gift of her house by the song-stress Siriyave, who was a 
devotee of the god Kalideva, to the god with the condi~ 
tion that those who live in the house shall pay two 

panas per year for keeping one perpetual lamp before 


the goa.?” 


FRACTIONS OF LAMPS 


As noted above often the devotees who could not 
afford to offer full akhandandipa (nera-dipa) endowed a 
fraction of a lamp like half, one-fourth, etc. A 
detailed study of such fractional lamps is attempted in- 


the following lines. 


Arva-dipamu or ara-diviya is frequently mentioned 
in inscriptions which literally means ‘half-a-lamp'., A 


study of the inscriptional data leads us to conclude that 
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a lamp which is burnt with half of the quantity of the 
oil or ghee needed for one akhanda-dipa ig termed as 
ara-dipa. An inscription from Bapatla, dated 1150 AD, 
recards the gift of 12 birudumadas by mahamandalésvara 
Rajéndra for maintaining a perpetual lamp set-up by him- 
selé>? the inscription further states that two individu- 
als, namely Ketaraju Mrane and Ponnachari, should toge~ 
ther supply one mana of ghee daily at the rate of half- 
sciens (ara-diviya) each, (Kétaraju Mrane ara-diviyayu- 
~ponnachari ara-diviyangan-iddarungudi tana putranu- 
pauitrakamu nitya manendu néyi poyangalavaru). It 
means both of them should supply half-a-mana of ghee 
each. This epigraph is interesting in that it gives a 
clear idea about the manner in which half-a-lampis main- 
tained. One of the inscriptions from Simhachalam, dated 
1283 A.D., is also interesting in that it gives similar 


information. 39 


It recards that a chief Upendradéva nade 
a gift of 100 cows for the maintenance of two perpetual 
lamps set up by himgelf to the god Narasimhanatha and 

that the gift was entrusted to four individuals with the 
stipulation that each should maintain half-a-lamp. Thus 
the total number of lamps to be maintained by the four 

individuals comes to two. The relevant portion of the 


text clearly indicates that two ara-dipas make one nera- 


.Gipa. (Pallamavari palla-boyundu ara-dipamunu-Makana 
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Konari ara-dipamunga nera dipamunu bondanda Damana- 
boyuni koduku pote ara~dipamunu Bott a~kStama-bSyundu ara- 
dipamuriunga nera~dipamunu dipalu rendunu 3-chandrarka~ 
sthayi nadapan galaru). Another inscriptim from the 
Mallégvica temple at Vijayavada, dated 1221 AD, records . 
the endowment of half-a-perpetual lamp to the god Mallé~ 
gvaracéva by Mare-boya for the merit of his grandfather, 
his parents and himse1t +?rhe inscription further states 
that the donor made a gift of 13 cows in the name of Marc 
boyundu and that he should supply one tavva (1.e., half-a= 
mana) of ghee every day. One of the inscriptions from 
Srikakulam (Krishna District) (1292 AD) records the endow- 
ment of a half-a-perpetual lamp by Késavaraju to the god 
Srikakolani Srivallabha for the merit of his parents. He 
also made the gift of 25 sheep which were entrusted to 
Kamana-boyundu, to supply one tavva of ghee every day.4? 
An inscription from SrikSlahastd registerg the gift of 
46 sheep for half-a-lamp by a pradnani. 4? Another inacripe 
tion from the game place records a gift of 96 cowg for 


half-a-lamp by an officer of Chdla-mandalam.‘3 


The practice of setting up of fractions of lamps 
was in practice not only in the’ Andhra country but also 
in its neighbouring state Tamilnadu as evidenced by a 
number of inscriptions. For instance, an inscription from 


Tiruvaiyaru (Tanjavur district), dated 5th regnal year of 
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Rajakégari, the ChOla king Rajéndrachdla, registers 
the gift of 25 kalanju of yold for half-a-perpetual lamp 


44 the 


to the temple of Tiruvaiyarru-parama-mahadeva. 
gift is stated to have been deposited in the name of 
Nagar att ar of Sivapuri. Another inscription from Vrie 
ddhachalam (South Arcot District), dated in the l2th 
regnal year of Rajénara chdla, records the gift of 45 
sheep for half-a-lamp to Suryadéva of Tirumudugunram 


and Olattandu.*? 


The AdavalleSvara temple inscription 
from Mannir registers the gift of 16 cows for half-a~ 
lamp by a grandson of one Yajna-bhatta to the temple of 
Milasthanam-udaiya-mahadeva .*° Another inscriptio. from 
the Tatakapurisvara temple of the Mandam districc, dated 
43rd regnal year of Kuléttungachéla, is interesting.*? 
It records the gift of 48 cows for halt~a-elamp to the 
temple of TiruvangniiSvaram-udaiyar by Bhuvanagoran of 
Nariyanpakkam in Pandiyir-nadu tor having killed, a man 


by mistake, with an arrow while aiming at a deer, 


An inscription from Silirpet, dated in the 38th 
regnal year of Kuléttungachdla III records an undertak- 
ing given by Siritakkon and his wife to contribute towards 
the burning of 1/4th of a lamp before the god Tirunagisvara- 
mudiyanayanar of Siralur alias Sirigalantakapuram in Velir- 
nadu receiving 18 palangasu from the gribhandaram of the 


temple .*® Another inscription from the Sri Ka lahastigvara 
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temple in SrikSlahasti. registers a gift of 25 sheep for 


1/4th lamp by a goldsmith of the village Pulay.*? 


One of the inscriptions from Tirumala-Tirupati 
Devasthanamgs has a rare reference to the endowment of a 
7/8th of a lamp. This inscription records the gift of 
28 cows and one bull for maintaining seveneeighths of a 
nandavilakku for the god Tiruvenkatamudayan by a 


minister of the Vijayanagara king Kasipana .°° 


It is interesting to note that ag in the case of 
half-a-lamp, we have similar references to endowments 
of other fractional lamps also in sone temples of Tamil 


Nadu. 


A damaged inscription from Tiruvangnisvaram- 

udaiyar temple in Mandam (Tamilnadu) records the gift 

of 1/4th lamp to be vournt in the Agniévaram,”2 One of 
the inscriptions from Little Conjeevaram (Chingalpat 
district) registers the gift of 1/&th lamp by Gollapundi 
Dévi-nayakan, a resident of Pkka nadu to the temple of 
arulalaperumél 2” the inscription further states that the 
trustee of the temple took charge of the lamp, Another 
damaged inscription from Mandam,dated 43rd regnal year 
of Kuldttungachdla registers the gift of 12 sheep for 


1/8th lamp to the god Tiruvangnisvara 23 A second 
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inscription from the same place belonging to the same 
period registers the gift of 3/4 of a lamp to the same 
temple Tiruvangnigvara in Panaiyur-nadu of the Chola 
kingdom.°4 Another {nscriptim from Chidambaram (South 
Arcot district) records the gift of 72 sheep for burning 
3/4th of a perpetual lamp in the temple of Tiruvalandurai- 
mahadéva.°” We have specific references to the endowment 
of one-and-half a lamp in the inscriptions. One of the 
dnseriptiong from Little Conjeevaram (Tamil Nadu) records 
the gift of 135 goats and sheep for one-and-a~half per- 
petual lamps by Ramar&man of Murandtta mangalam in 
Velluva-nadu.°® Another inscription from Jalatathesvara 
temple (North Arcot district) registers the gift of a 


smilar number of sheep for one-and-a-half perpetual lamps 


by the Virasdla-Viluppéraraiyar.>/ 


ENDOWMENT OF LAMP STANDS 


It appears from a number of inscriptions, partie 
cularig from those coming from Draksharama, Simhachalam 
and Srikarmam, that donors of perpetual lamps were also 
gifting lampestands to temples. These standg were made 
of different metals and were also of artistic value. In 
this context mention must be made of dipa-tarunis or 
dipa-lakshmis and chhaya-dipas. we will come to this 


a little later. 
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The lamp-stands were of different weights and . 
metals. The weight of lamp-stands varied from 2 vises 
to 40 (approximately 3 kgs to 60 kgs) vises. Bronze, 
iron, Copper or an alloy of metals was generally used 
for making lampestands. An inscription from Srikurmam, 
dated 1284 AD, records the gift of a bronze lamp-stand 
(Kafichu-dipa-dandu) weighing 6 yises (9 kgs).°9 simi- 
larly two more inscriptions from Palakollu (1296 AD) 
record the gift of one each of a bronze lamp=stand 
( kafichu-diviya-kambham) .°? These two stands weighed 
5 vises and 5 palams (approximately 8 kgs) and 2 vises 
(3 kgs) respectively. Another inseription from the same 
place mentions an iron lamp-stand (lOhapu-kambhamu) of 
the weight of 7 vises (10.5 kgs).°° one of the inscrip- 
tions from Simhachalam (1264 AD) records the gift of a 
perpetual lamp along with a copper lamp-stand (tambra- 
stafibbhéna gahitam-pradad-dipam=akhandam) .°? Some of 
the lampestands were in the shape of beautiful birds like 
swan or with images of such birds on their top, One of 
the inscriptions from Simhachalam, dated 1403 AD, records 
the gift of a perpetual lamp and a lampestand with the 
image of a swan on it (kafchu-dipa stambhamu hanisa- 
sahitamu g3nu).°? 

The donors had the option to pay money to the 


temple authorities in lieu of lampestands. Obviously 
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having received the money from donors the authorities 
were themselves arranging for lampestands which used to 
vary in size, weight and also metal depending upon the 
Money paid by the donor. One of the inscriptions from 
Siithachalam, dated 1278 AN, records that the donor paid 
12 ganda-mddas for a lamp-stand weighing 24 vises (36 
kgs) « 63: iether inscription from Srikarmam (1200 AD) 
records that the donor paid an amount of 5 chinnas for 
a lamp-stana.° Yet another inscriptim fran the same 
place (1283 AD) records the gift of 15 chinnas for a 


gimilar purpose .°° 


A-third inscription from the same 
place, dated 1290 AD, records the endowment of one 
ganda-mada for a dipa-dandu.*° These instances clearly 
demonstrate that there was no fixed amount towards the 
cost of lamp-stands. Thus both the well-to-do and common 
people alike could derive the satisfaction of setting-up 
a lamp with a lamp-stand in the temples according to their 
means. It may be noted in this context that the smallest 


amount paid for a lamp-stand was as much less at 5 chinnas. 


As has been stated earlier a good number of 
donors made gifts of lamp-stands resembling a youthful 
woman or their (donors') own images. The inscriptions 
generally refer to the former as di a-pratima or dipa- 


tacuni and the latter as pratibimba or chhayd. These 
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were also made of different metals and were of different 
weights. Some of the inscriptims from Srikirman des 
cribe such lamp statuetteg in detail, An inscription 
dated 1341 AD,records that the donor gave a lamp-image 

in the hands of which the oil receptfle was kept for 
lighting the perceptual lamp. (akhanda~dipa~sahitam 
patram karayugé dhritam dadau kanchana sankasam pratimam 
punya vriddhay&) .°7 Similarly another inscription dated 
1343 AD, describes the lamp-image as holding the lamp in 
its hands (pradadsachandrat4rarkam dipa-hastam gugébhitam 
// kurmay-agré pradityasartham pratimam=apratipr at ibham) ae 
The same image is also referred to as dipa-taruni in the 


game inscription. The third inscription (1469 AD) states 
that the king Pratapa Kapilésvara made the gift of a 
bronze statue, which was his own image, to serve ag a 
gtand for the perpetual lamp endowed by him (akhanda- 
‘@ipanaku tamapratibimbamuganu kanichu pratimanu Schandrétza~ 
athayigany athapinchiri) .°? One of the inscriptions from 
Simhichaiam dated 1472 AD,records that Rénimallu-kumara-~ 
guru-mahapatra, who wag the pariksha of the division 

Kal iriga~danda~pata, made a gift of a bronze statue which 
wag his own image for a similar purpose ( So-yam patravid= 
atmanah pratikritim kanigyam pradip-qva]ameagramtamauiditah 
Kumara-guryr=achandrarkam=agthapayat//) ae 
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One of the inscriptions from Sr ikGrmam (1332 AD) 
provides an interesting reference to a lampestatue having 
the images of king and queen. It records that the king 
Bhanudéva made the gift of a perpetual lamp and a lamp 
‘gtatue having the images of Narasimhadeva and his queen 
Ganiganibika (vira~gri-Narasihyadéva-nr ipat@gechhayam cha 
Gangambika_ chhayam—dipa-kala-dhar-arpita~karam pradats 
pratap-onnatah. 2 


Obviously the dipa-tarunis or the dipa-chhayas 
were made with great care and they were of high artistic 
value. In fact a detailed study of such lampestatues 
will prove to be highly rewarding to the art historians. 
An inscription from Simhachalam dated 1336 AD,is inter 
esting in that it records the gift of 20 unique dipa- 
pratimas to the God Narahari ( pradipa-pratimag-chitra- 
vimsat ipramit3m-punah /_a-chandra-taram Naraharersadat 
su-abhivriddhayé) ./* But unfortunately the inscription 


does not record any details of these lamps. 


Ag stated above the lampestatues were made of 
different metals and were of difterent weights. The 
metals like gold, bronze and copper or an alloy were 
extensively used in making lamp-statues.’° The weight 
of the metal statues varied from 4 (6 kgs) to 35 vises 


(5235 kgs). Ag in the case of lampestands donors haa the 
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option of paying money to temple treasury towards the 
cost of lamp statues. An inscription from Simhachalam 
dated 1427 AD,records that the donor paid 4 silver tan~ 
kas for an akhanda-dipa-pratima.’# Another inscription 
(1416 AD) frum the same place states that an amount of 


5 silver tafkas was paid for a dipa-pratima.’° 


Stone pillars were also gifted by the devotees as 
lamp-stands. An inscription from the Bhimegvara temple 
at Mogallu (1315 AD) registers the gift of a stone pillar 
for a perpetual lamp with provision of land for its main« 
tenance by Attili Dévaya-radi.’® 

The foregoing account makes it clear that parti- 
Cularly in big temples there was a provision for gifting 
separate lampestands and lamp-statuettes for burning per- 
petual lamps gifted by different individuals and that a 


large number or donors made such gifts. 
DESCRIPTIONS OF LAMPS IN EPIGRAPHS 


The fact tnat the gift of perpetual lamp was Con~# 
sidered as particularly meritoricus and hence mMogt 
favoured is borne out by the descriptions of perpetual 
lamps recorded in inscriptions. Often a burning lamp is 


compared with the third eye of the Lord Siva or of the 
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ray of the Sun-god. An inscription from the Somégvara 
temple in Irlapadu, dated 1135 AD,records that the mini~ 
ster Soma endowed a perpetual lamp to the god Siva which 
stood comparison with his (4i.e., Lord Siva's) eye on the 
for ehead ( AgamaSarar ipor=akhandadipam tadsal ika~dr ik~ 
~sadrisam).”’ Another inscription from the Mulasthanésvara 
temple at Nadendla dated 1332 AD, compares the perpetual 
lamp endowed to the god of Nadendla with the ray of Sun 

( akhandamarkka-kirana-vyapSra-1ilayitam) ./% These 
Gescriptions bear evidence to the great piety attached 


to the lamps endowed to temples. 


SANDHYA~DIPAMU 


Sandhya-dipamu is the lamp which is kept burning 
during the twilight of morning and evening. tndowments 
were made mostly to maintain sandhya-dipa during even- 
ings. Both the pratas-sandhya and sayam-gandhya are con- 
sidered to be auspicivus times for otfcring oblationg and 
also worship to gods. It ig the belief of the Hindus that 
during the gayam sandhyds lord Siva dances for the well- 
being of the entire universe. That is why lighting lamps 
in temples during this time ig considered to be a holy 
act. However, we have also many references to gifts made 


for maintaining twilight lamps both in the morning and 
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evening. An inscriptio from Aluru records that a cer- 
tain individual made the gift of a sandhya-dipa to the 
god SGmanatha of Kolanu and that the sthanadhipatis 


= Anotherinscription from 


undertook to maintain it.’ 
Srikdkulam in Krishna district, dated 1156 AD, registers 
the gift of a gandhya-dipa to the god Nar@ndregvara~ 
mahadéva by Chamana-preggada who is also stated to have 
endowed 10 birudu-rukas for its maintenance.©? A second 
inscription from the same place records that a certain 
Chédaya set up two sandhyé-dipas for the merit of his 


81 One of the inscriptions from Yanamalakuduru * 


parents. 
(1250 AD) records that Basena-bdyudu instituted a gandhya- 
Gipa for the merit of the Chagi chief Ganapaysea jut This 
inscription further states that Era-boyudu. having recei- 
ved seven cows from the donor, undertook to supply one 
sOla of ghee daily for maintaining the lamp. © An ins= 
cription from the Mallégvara temple at Vijayavada, dated 
1232 AD, re-ords the endowment of a sandhya-dipa to the 
god Malle@$vara-mahadeva by Prola-béya for the merit of 

his pebentae The inscription further states that the 
donor instituted seven cows with the stipulation that 

one gOla of ghee was tO be supplied for the maintenance 

of the lamp. One of the inscriptims from the Nagesvara 
temple at SulUrpet, dated in the 12th regnal year of 
Rajaraja III, records the gift of a lamp, to be burnt 


before the god Tirunagiavaramudaiya-nayanar of Suralur 
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during the sandhyas, aoe three anradu~narpalarigasu for 
its maintenance by nayakan kunda] Jennavadaraiyan of 
Olugarai alias kuléttunga-gdlanallir-pungunram. The 
inscription further states that the Siva-beahmans under= 
took to maintain the lamp out of the interest accruing on 
the amount endowed. It may be noted that these and other 
similar instances do not specify whether the lamp was to 
be lit during the morning or in the evening. Neverthe= 
less, it may be presumed that in such cases the lamp 

was offered during evening service only. In this cam- 
text we may note that one of the inscriptims from the 
Srikalahast lévara temple at SrikSlahasti registers a gift 
of 32 cows for burning ten very bright twilight lamps 
Guring the first evening service of thet’St Tirukkalatt4 
(i.e. Srikdlahasti).°° A second inscription from the 
same place registers a gift of 1100 kul i of land by 
certain servants of a genapati of Kulottungasdlakaruppa- 
rudaiyar for burning 25 lamps.in the back wall of the 
temple from gun get still the close of the gribali cere- 
mony «8° The third inscription of the game place regis- 
ters the gift of 128 cows and 364 sheep by Adavallan, 
Gangaikondan alias irwigOlan for burning 20 lamps in 20 
lampestands from evening till the close of the midnight 
service, in the mandapa and in the verandah all round 


the temple, built of stone by his mother Puttangadyar .°7 
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As stated above we have specific references to 
the endowment of lamps to be burnt both in the morning 
and evening. One of the inscriptions from the Srikéla- 
hastisvara temple ( Scik@lahasti) registers the gift of 
5 kasu by a certain individual of Serrur for maintain- 
ing two lamps in the temple of Udaiyar Tirukkalatti- 
mahadéva, one during the early morning service and the 


other during the evening service 98 


Another inscription 
from Eliru records the setting up Of a sandhya=dipa by 
an individual and the undertaking by Kannama-panditulu 

to maintain the game during both the sandhyas .°? Thus 
the available epigraphical evidence shows that offering 
of sandhyd-dipas was also as popular as the endowment of 
akhanda~dipas and that usually gandhya-dipas were offered 
tu god both during mornings and evenings. It further 
becomes clear that the number of sSyamm-sandhya~dipas was | 
more than the pratas-sandhya-dipas. The reason for this 


is obvious. 


The sandhya-dipas were offered not oly to the 
principal god but also to the other deities in temples. 
An inscription from Bhimavaram, dated 1315 AL, records 
that a Devaya-reddi set up a gandhyS-dipa to Nandikés- 
vara installed in the Nandiomandapa in the temple of 
Bhimégva.a-mahadéva for the merit of his parents. He is 


also stated to have gifted some land for its maintenance .7° 
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We have practically no information regarding the 
details of lamp-stands used to keep the gsandhya-dipas 
burning. The only instance where it is stated that 20 
dipas were to be burt in 20 lampsstands from evening 
till the close of the midnight service in the Sr ikSlahas= 
tisvara temple is noted above, However, no description 
of lamp-stands is given in the epigraph. Obviously this 
is because the lamps of this kind were small in size and 
were reqvired to burn for a short period. Therefore, 
probably, either small metal stands or stone stands 


were used for this purpose. 


DAY LAMP 


Day lamp is the one intended to be burnt from 

the opening of the temple in the morning till its closure 
in the night. keferences to this kind of lamps in the 
inscriptiams are very rare. Here it may be noted that 
Lighting a lamp at the time of the commencement of wor~ 
ship and keeping it burning till the day's worship comes 
to a close is imperative and hence every temple, however 
small it may be, will have provision for this service, 
This may be the reason for the rarity of special endow- 
ments for this type of lamps. An e@pigraph from Chidipi- 


rala, dated 1542 AD, registers the gift of a tiruvalika 
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( Tamiletiruvilakku, ‘lamp') to the god Agastyésvara 


a The donors paid 50 


by POla-reddi and Basivi-reddi. 
madas to the temple officials for the maintenance of a 
lamp which was to be burnt during the five jamus of the 
day and till the closure of the temple doors in the 
night. We have similar references, though not many, in 
some inscriptions of Tamil Nadu also. For instance, an 
inscription from the Somésvaramudiyar temple (Tirichino= 
palli district) registers the gift of gold for a day-lamp 
to the temple of Tirundmbalir Paramésvara by a lady of 
Devanapalli in Kéralantakavalanadu in the 21st regnal 
year of Rajaraja i It is very interesting to note 
that we have an epigraphical reference to the provision 
made for lighting dally lamp snd a weekly lamp in the 
temple of Sri Venkategwara at Tirumala (Tirupati), An 
inscription from that temple records that oe Tippu- 
nayakkar made the gift of 2000 panam for maintaining a 
day lamp, and a weekly lamp to be lit on every Saturday.°* 
The inscription further states that this amount was inves- 
ted in providing irrigational facilities to temple lands 
and that out of the produce of that land one nali of ghee 


for burning both the daily and weekly lamps and rice, 


etc., for food offerings to the god were to be provided. 74 
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Another inscription from the Parasgaregvara temple 
at YOgi-mallavaram, dated in the l6th regnal year of 
Vikramasoladéva, records the gift of o11 for lamps to be 
carried during the procession in the Vaikasi festival of 
Tippaladrigvaramudaiyar of Tiruchchukanik .?° We have one . 
specific reference to the gift of a lainp along with other 
offerings on a certain festive occasion. An inscription. 
from Agraharam records the gift of two varahag for the 
offerings and for conducting masOtsva and lamps to the 
gods Mallikarjunadéva and Mahavaradéva of Agraharam 


Golladinnepalli alias Pratapadévarayapuram by dommari 


Sangamanayaka for the merit of 24 castes of domaris.?° 


The foregoing discussim drives home the important | 
fact that every member of the Hindu society was willingly 
and happily instituting different kinds of lamps depend- 
ing upon his means with the sole intention of attaining 
the fulfilment of his desires, be earthly or otherwise. 
The lanes thus donated can ve Classified as akhanda-dipa 
with all its fractions, sandhya-dipa, day lamp, week 
lamp, etc, ‘The uonorg also endowed lamp-stands (dipa- 
dandus) lampestatuettes (aipa-pratimas or dipa =tarunis) 
and self-portrait statuettes (chhaya-dipas or_pratibimbas ) 


These were made of different metals. In this context we 
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may note that often smiths were attached to temples 
exclusively for carrying out the temple work. Though 

not all the lamp statuettes and stands a good majority — 
of th@m were of a high Shei cieaaiee: This may be 

more go particularly in the case of self-portrait sta- 
tuettes. It may not be an exaggeration to say that 

there was not even a single temple in the Andhra coun- 
try during the early medieval period which did not receive 
atleast one akhanda-dipa from devotees. ‘the temples like 
those at Mukha-lingam, Srikirmam, Simhachalam, Vijayavada, 
Ieaksharama, Tripuraitakam, Scikalahasti, Tirumala - 
Tirupati received a large number of lamps, particularly 
perpetual lamps, and cattle (for providing ghee for 
burning lamps) to the extent that many of them maintained 
their own kilarams (cowpens) as evidenced by several 


inscriptions coming particularly trom Lraksharama. 
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As has been noted in the previous chapter different 
kinds of lamps such as akhanda-dipa, sandhya-dipa were 
gifted to temples by devotees of different sect.iong of 
the society in order to earn eee: While instituting 
such lamps it was imperative on the part of the donors to. 
Make necessary arrangement to ensure regular supply of 


ghee or oil to keep the lanps burning. 


From inscriptions we understand that generally 
one mana (approximately two litres) of ghee was utilised 
for burning a perpetual lamp and one sdla for a gandhya« 
dipa. However, one adda (two ménas) of ghee per day was 
used by the Srikirmanadtha and Narasimhasvami temples at 
Srikirmam and simhachalam respectively, for burning 
one perpetual lamp. It ig interesting in this context to 
note that the ingcriptions of the Kalinga region of Andhra 
Pradesh (i.e., Srikakulam and Visakhapatnam districts) 
mention the required quantity of ghee for burning a per- 
pat al lamp in terms of monthly and annual supply also 
while the inscriptions from the remaining region record 
the quantity required per day only. However, a few ins-- 
criptions of Srikakulam in the Krishna district are 
exception to this ag they mentia the annual rate of 


supply 4lso. 
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An inscription from Simhachalam (1398 AD) records 
that a certain Riku-dasu-nayandu set up one perpetual 
lamp in the temple of Narasimhnanatha and endowed 100/ 
goats for providing ghee to the lamp. It further states 
that the goats were entrusted to one Garaebdya with the 
stipulation that he should supply 7 tiimus and 2 kufchas 
of ghee every month to the temple stores (itandu sri 
bhandaramandu néla padi néyi Sdu tiimulu kufichdlu rendu 
payarigalandu).” Another inscription from the same place, 
dated 1416 AD, records the endowment of a perpetual lamp 
by an individual who is also stated to have gifted 50 
cows, which were entrusted 6 4 certain Govinda Pallavi 
with the stipulation that he should supply 7 tumug and 
one kuficha of ghee per month at the rate of one adda 
per day (itadu dinamu addendu lekkanu nelakunu aye edu 
tumu kuiichalu).? An inscription from Srikirmam, dated 
1419 AD,records that a certain Mankupila set up a perpe~_ 
tual lamp and gifted 50 cows and 50 female calves for 


the supply of ghee at the game rates specified above.? 


As mentioned above it is interesting to note that 
gome of the inscriptions from Simhachalam and Sr ikurmam 
record the quantity of ghee to be supplied per year for 
maintaining a perpetual lamp. An inscription from 


Simhachalam (1472 Ab) records that the Kalinga-dandapata- 
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pariksha R€numallu-kumara-guru-mahapatra endowed a per- 
petual lamp and paid an amount of 180 tankas into the 
temple treasury for the supply of ¢ puttis and 10 tumus 
of ghee per year at the rate of one adda per day .4 Another 
inscription fran Sri kirmam (1460 AD) records that Daha- 
lechamurautu made the gift of an akhanda-dipa which was 
to burn day and night in the temple ot Srikirmanatha and 
as many as 136 cows (pasulu) for the supply of the same 
quantity (4 puttis and 10 tumus) of ghee per year at the 


= : ‘ es 5 
rate of one adda per day for the lamp. 


As stated above, the practice of recording the 
Calcul ations of monthly and annual rates of the quantity 
af ghee to be supplied for pacnesuieng a perpetual lamp 
was generally restricted only to the region comprising 
the present Srikakulam and Visakhapatnam districts. As 
noted above one adda (i.e., 2 manas) of ghee per day was 
required to be supplied for maintaining: one akhanda~dipa 
in the temples of Srikirmam and Sinthachalam. The inscrip~ 
tions coming from the other regions of the Andhra country 
record the stipulation that one mana of ghee should be 
supplied per day for the same purpose. It must be noted 
that the instances eited above are only illustrative not 
exhaustive and that variations in the required quantity 
of ghee can often be noticed in inscriptions belonging 


to different regions and times. Such variations will 


be noted in the sequel. 88 
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TO ensure regular supply of ghee or other Lighting 
medium different kinds of donations were made by devotees 


which may be classified into the following groups: 


1. Cows, sheep, goats and buffaloes. 
2. Land and gardens. 
3. Money, gold and tax~income. 


4. Villages. 


It is very interesting to note that there is strike 
ing difference in the objects of endowments made for the 
maintenance of lamps from region to region. Basing on 
this the Andhra country may be conveniently divided into 
three divisims,-viz., the coastal Andhra, the Rayalaseema 
and the Telangana. The differences in the objects of 
endowments recorded in these three regions can be obsere 
ved in the sequel. First let us take the Coastal Andhra 
where we' have gutficient number of temples compared to 
the other regions. Some of the inportant temples located 
in this region are of Srikirmanatha ( Scikirmam), Mukhaliri~ 
géSvara (Mukhalingam), Varahanarasimha (simhdchalam), 
Bhimagvara (Draksharamam), Kshiraramegvara (Palakollu), 
Mallégvara (Vijayawada) and Tripurantakésvara (Tripurar- 
takam). In the following lines a brief account of 


different objects, viz., Cows, sheep, goats, etc., made 
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to these temples for maintaining perpetual lamps is 
given. This is followed by a similar account regarding 


the Rayalaseema and Telangana also. 


COWS 


Needless to stress that cow was, and is, considered 
to be a holy animal by the Hindus. Its five products, 
viz., milk, curd, ghee, urine and aaj eav ibd panchagavyam, 
are given important place in rituals. Particularly offer- 
ing cowg' milk, curd and ghee to the deities is considered 
to be highly meritorious. As noted in one of the earlier 
chapters Cows' ghee for lighting lamps in temples was 
favoured by the Dparmasastras. As such we find a number 
of devotees gifting cows for the specific purpose of 
maintaining lamps in temples. An analytical study of the 
number of cows donated far this purpose to any particular 
temple over centuries leads us to certain interesting 
conclusions. Therefore it is proposed to give in the 
following lines an account of the cows endowed to differ~ 
ent temples from time to time. In this context ‘dt is 
noteworthy that there are a few temples which received 
only cagh cran the donors to maintain lamps. The Madhu- 
k@$vara temple at Muxhalirigam can be cited ag an important 
example in this respect. Almost all the inscriptims 


found in this temple record the endowment of 5 madas for 
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maintaining a perpetual lamp and none of the inscriptions 


records the endowment of cows made for this purpose. 


Scikirmam is one of the important Vaishnavite 
centeres in the eastern coastal region of the Andhra 
Country. Ag many as 200 inscriptims have so far been 
noticed in the temple of Srikdrmattha of this place. 
From these inscriptios we understand that it wag during 
the 13th century that maximum number of perpetual lamps 
ware endowed to the temple. It is noteworthy that during 
the 13th century the minimum number of cows required to 
be donated for the supply of ghee for one perpetual lamp 
was 25 while in the next century the number rose to 
exactly double. It may be observed that of the nine ine 
stances, in three only 25 cows were donated while in all 
the remaining six instances the number was 50. In the 
following century the stipulated number of cows entrusted 
remained ag 50. It is very interesting to note that in 
one Ccas@ as many as 138 cows were endowed for maintaining 
a single perpetual lamp. A few important inscriptions 
recording the gifts of cows for maintaining perpetual 


ad ~ - 
lamps in the Sri Kurmanatha temple are noted below. 


An inscription dated 1250 AD records the gift of 
50 cows for maintaining two perpetual lamps in the temple 


of Srikurmagvami by an official ot the Hastern Ganga king 


0 
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Narasimhadéva.° Another insCription (1290 AD) records 
that an adhikari of the village Chikati made the gift 

of an akhanda~dipa and 25 cows for its maintenance.’ As 
noted abc ve during the 14th century number of cows for 
maintaining one perpetual lamp became 50. An inscription 
dated 1345 AD records the gift of a pérpetual lamp by a 
private individual who is also stated to have endowed 50 
cows for the supply of one adda of ghee per day .® Anot her 
inscription (1354 AD) registers the gift of 25 Cows by a 
certain Kumar qni ya ka with the stipulation that one putt4 
and 15 tumus of ghee should be supplied per year for maine 
taining the akhanda-dipa instituted by him.? A third 
inscription dated 1419 AD records that Mankupila institue 
ted a perpetual lamp and gifted 50 cows and 50 female 
Calves with the stipulation that 7% tumus of ghee at the . 
rate of one adda per day should ke supplied for maintain- 
ing the lamp.*° Another inscription dated 1427 AD records 
that Singamadévi, the queen of VigsveSvararaja of the sila- 
vamga,-made the gift of an akhanda-dipa and also endowed 50 
cows which were entrusted to a béya with the stipulation 
that he should supply 4 puttis and 10 tlmus of ghee every 
year. It further records the gift of 26 cows, ovviously 
by the game queen, which were entrusted to a different 
bOya with the stipulation that 2 puttis and 5 timus (half 


of the above speciried quantity) ox ghee ghould be supplied 
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per year. Though it is not specifically stated that 
the queen get up another half-a-perpetual lamp the num 
ber of cows donated by her and the quantity of ghee sti- 
pulated to be supplied lead us to surmise that she ins~ 
tituted another half-a-perpetual lamp in the temple. 
Another inscription dated 1460 AD deserves special men~ 
tion as it records the gift of as many as 138 cows for 
Maintaining a single perpetual lamp. The donar endowed 
the cows with the stipulation that 4 puttig and 10 tieus 
of ghee per year at the rate of one adda per day should 
supplied to keep the lamp burning day and night 22 
The above instances make it clear that there wag 
an increase in the minimum number of cows endowed for 
maintaining a lamp during the 14th and 15th centuries. 
There were a few exceptions to this, as noted above, 
and perhaps in such cases perpetual lamps of smaller 
size were burnt by the temple authorities. Kegarding 
the utility of the larger number of cows endowed for the 
purpose of maintaining a lamp we will discuss later in 


this chapter. 


The inscriptions coming from the Varahanarasimha 
temple at Simhachalam are very important for the analyti- 
cal study of the endowment of cows for maintaining perpe- 


tual lamps in that temple. It is evident from these 
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inscriptims that there was no hard and fast rule fixe 
ing the minimum number of cows to be donated to the 
temple for maintaining a perpetual lamp. That 4s why 

in certain caseg we find that 25 cows were gifted for 

one perpetual lamp while in many cases the number varied | 
from 25 to as high as 104 for maintaining a single perpe- 


tual Lamp.23 


Of course, such instances of the high rate 
of endowment of cows are rare. In the following lines 
gome of the relevant inscriptions of Simhachalam are 


reviewed in chronological order. 


An inscription of the Rapartd chief Mangiraja 
(1266 AD) records that his queen gifted 50 cows for two 
perpetual lamps for the merit of their son Upéndraraja.*4 
Another inscription belonging to the Oddadi chief Arjuna- 
dévaraja (1269 AD) records the gift of 75 cows for one 
kar pura-vatti-akhanda-dipa tor the supply of 22 kunchag 
and one adda of ghee jer month for kee,ing the lamp 
burning.t°? A third inscription (1278 AD) registers the 
gift of 47 cows for me akhanda=dipa .*° A fourth ingscrip~ 
tion purports to record the gift of 69 cows for maintain- 
ing a perpetual lamp.” Another inscription records that 
a certain padma-nayaka . made the gift of a perpetual lamp 
and endowed 25 cows for maintaining it. The quantity of 


ghee to be supplied wag specified only as 7 kufchag and 
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1B vet another inscription dated 


one adda per month. 
1378 AD recards that Ambikadévi, the wife of a local 
chief, majie the gift of 51 cows for maintaining one per- 
petual lamp instituted by her with the stipulation that 
7 kunchas and one adda of ghee should be supplied per 
month.?? Interestingly she is also stated to have 
endowed one ganda-mada for the supply of wickg for the 
lamp. The word telikattu used in this context suggests 
that the interest accrued am this one mada alone was to 
be utilised for the supply of wicks. It may also be 
noted that though the number of Cows endowed in the pre- 
sent instance was double to the above one the quantity 


of ghee to be supplied was the same. 


One of the inscriptions of the Oddadi chief 
Arjunadévaraju is very gignigicant in that it recards 
the gift of as many ag 836 Cows by the chief for maine 
taining eight perpetual lamps. ‘Thus approximately 104 
cows were alloted for each lamp. Unfortunately the 
quantity of ghee to be supplied was not gpecifiea,2° 
This ingcription records a further gift of 263 cows by 
the game chief for the milk offering during the nights 
to the god Narasimhandtha. This brings the total nunwer 
of cows to 1099. This single instance is enough to prove 
the cattle-wealth the NarasimhaSvami temple had during | 


the 14th century. This is the lone example for the gift 
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of such a high number of cows tO a temple on a single 
occasion. Instances of this kind are very rare in the 
history of any temple in the Andhra country. Another 
inscriptio dated 1427 AD records the gift of three pere 
petual lamps and 250 cows for supplying ghee of one putti, 
two tumus and one kuncha per month for all three lamps | 
at the rate of one adda per day, per lamp by Pratapagariga~ 
raja, the chief of the Sila-vamga. Thus. approximately 83 
cows were allotted for each Lamp.2? 

Thes@ examples bear eloquent testimony to the 
fact that the donor was given the option ot donating 
any number of cows for maintaining the perpetual lamps 
endowed by him according to his wish. llowever, we find 
from the inscriptions that in majority of the cases 
either 25 or 50 cows were endowed for maintaining a per-= 
petual lamp. A number ot Cows gifted visea-vis the 
study of the quantity of ghee supplied tor burning an 
akhanda-dlpa leads us to conclude that lamps of different 


gizeg were burnt in the temple. 


Among the important Saivate centres on the eastern 
Coast of the Andhra country Draksha@rama stands foremost 
and in fact it is one of the celebrated five ardmas. We 
have many legends and traditions woven around this holy 


city which is considered as dakshinakaési from the early 
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period. The BhiméSvara temple located here is known for 
its epigraphical wealth. These inscriptions, which num- 
ber more than 300, deserve special study in more than one 
respect. From these inscriptions we understand that a 
few hundreds of perpetual lamps were instituted by people 
belonging to different sections of the society. It is 
very significant to note that the number of cows, which 
in most of the instances referred to as inupa-ediu or 
ediu, endowed for maintaining a perpetual lamp remained 
constant as 50 over centuries. However, there are a few 
exceptions to this and in such instances the number of 
cows (inupa-edlu) was 25 or 27 or 60. Generally it ds 
-stipulated that one mana of ghee per day should be 
supplied by the boyas (shepherds) who received the cows 
for ngdneaanivia one perpetual lamp. since most of the 
inscriptions record the gift of 50 cows for me perpetual 
lamp or more number of lamps it will be enough if we quote 
just one or two examples. An inscription engraved on a 
slab kept in the store house of the Bhim@gvara temple and 
dated 1055 AD records that Kupama, daughter of Narayana- 
bhattu, the pradhani of the Kalyana Chalukya king Trai- 
1lékyamalla, made the gift of a perpetual lamp and also 
endowed 50 edlu which were entrusted to four boyas with 
the stipulation that ome mana of ghee should be supplied 


to the temple every day for maintaining the lamp.?? Another 
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inscription dated 1133 AD registers the gift of two per- 
petual lamps by Méda-sani, the sister of the Kolanu chief 
Okkettugandaya, and also 100 cows for the supply of two 
manas of ghee daily for keeping the lamp buming perpe- 


tually.2° 


It is significant to note that the stipulation 
which was followed in this temple was taken as a model 
in same other temples also. For example, an inscription 
from Patakéta (Rayalaseema) and dated 1291 AD registers 
that a certain Sarvégvarayangaru, who left some of his 
cows in charge of a person, stipulated that the ghee 
should be supplied to Mahadéva of the Matha for maintain- 
ing nine perpetual laups in the temples of Sarvé$vara 
and Bollégvara at Maliyala at the rate at which it was 
supplied to the god Bhim@$vara at Draksharama., This in- 
scription clearly proves that the rules regarding the 
maintenance of perpetual lamps followed by the renowned 
temples.were familiar even to others situated even in 
far ott piaces.“* Since this inscription is yet to be 


published .other details are not immediately known. 


Palakoliu, also known ag Kehirdrama, ig another 
one of the five ardmags. Many of the inscriptions found 
engraved in the Kshiraram@évara temple record the gifts 


of perpetual lamps to fie god and also cows far their 
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Maintenance. Signiticantly in the Kshiraramégvara 
temple the number of cows gifted far maintaining one 
perpetual lamp was Constant ag only 25 over the centue 
ries and in all the cases the stipulation was that one 
Mana of ghee should be supplied everyday. Similarly 
the inscriptims of the “alle$vara temple at Vijayawada 
also record in general the gift of the same number of 
cows for the same purpose and with the same stipulation. 
It ig interesting to note that while the Kshiraramé@$vara 
and Mallé$vara temples fixed the minimum number of cows 
as 25 for the supply of one mana of ghee daily per each 
lamp the BhiméSvara temple at Draksharama fixed the num= 
ber as 50 for the supply of the same quantity of ghee 
during the game period. When thé required quantity of 
ghee was only one mana which would be yielded by 25 cows 
how to justify increase in their numoer to 50 during 
different periods? Perhaps the yleld of the milk by the 
extra number ot Cows was utilised by tumples tor differ- 


ent purposes like abhighéka and food offerings. 


Tripurdritakam ig another importint Saivite centre 
situated to the South of the Krishna. The sanctity of 
this place is valued as much more high, because it ids 


é~ 
the eastern gate-way of Srisailam, the most celebrated 


Saiva-kshétra in the Andhra country. So far more than 
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100 inscriptions have been noticed in this temple the 
majority of which are published. We understand from 

these inscriptions that generally 25 cows were endowed 

by each of the donors for maintaining each perpetual 

‘lamp instituted by them. The quantity of ghee to be 
supplied per each lamp was the same one mana. To this 
extent the Tripuraritakam temple stands in comparison 

with those at Palakollu and Vijayawada. However, there 
ou few instances recording the gifts of either lesser 

or more number of cows with corresponding variations in 

the quantity of ghee to be supplied tor the same purpose, 
An inscription dated 1246 AD states that a certain Pros 
‘asani gave 50 cows tor a perpetual lamp with the stipu- 
lation that one nana of ghee should be supplied everyday .”” 
Another inscription (1248 Ab) records the gift of 25 cows 
for a perpetual lamp by Pinnamarinayaka who stipulated 
that one tavva of ghee should be supplied everyday 2° A 
third inscription engraved on the west wall of the dark 
room in the Tripurantakégvara temple and dated 1253 AD 
records that a certain boya made the gift ot a perpetual 
lamp and 13 cows for maintaining it by way of supplying 
ae sola of ghee everyday .?! A fourth inscription (1254 AD) 
records that the renowned Saiva scholar Namadéva—pandita 


donated 40 cows with the stipulation that one mana of ghee 
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should be supplied avecyany tor maintaining a perpetual 
lamp set up by him in the Tripurdntakégvara tempie.78 
Another inscriptim belonging to 1255 AD records the 

gift of 30 cows for one perpetual lamp on the condition 
that game one mana of ghee should be supplied every day 2? 
Yet another inscription bearing the same date is inter- 
esting in that it records the gift of 100 cows for two 
perpetual lamps by a mahapradhani and sarvadhikari, but 
the stipulation was that only one mana of ghee must be 
supplied for both the lamps, which means each lamp would 
get only one tavva (ie., half-a-nana) in spite of the 
fact that as many as50 cows were donated for each lamp. °° 
A study of the quantity of ghee supplied for burning an 
akhanda~dipa leads us to conclude that lamps of different 
sizes were burnt in the temples. Here we may recall that 
some of the inscriptions of Siihachalam suggest that 
different sizes of perpetual lamps were offered to the 


Var ahanarasimha temple. 


In the above pages an attempt is made to show the 
different practices that were obtaining in different tem 
ples situated in the coastal Andhra country regarding the 
endowment of cows for maintaining perpetual lamps. It 
must be pointed out here that only a few important temples 


have been selected for this study. The general pattern 
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however, did not vary to any appreciaple extent in the 


case of other temples in the same region. 


The Rayalaseema region of Andhra Pradesh comprises 
the districts of Cuddapah, Kurnool, Anantapur and 
Chittoor. As opserved earlier the number of temples in 
Rayalaseema is comparatively less and added to this ma jo= 
rity of the important temples like those at Srisailam, 
AhObalam, Siddhavatam, MOpuru, K4yachdti, Lépakshi, 
Kadiri, Tadpatri, came into more prominence during the 
Vijayanagara period by which time the popularity of 
endowing perpetual lamps declined to a great extent. 

As such we do not get enough epigraphical evidence to 
study vavious aspects ot the endowments of perpetual 
lamps. However, the Tirumala-Tirupati and Srikdlahasti 
temples provide us with interesting intormation in this 
respect. In the absence of gufticient number of inscrip~ 
tions spread over a considerable length of time in each 
temple it is not possible to know about the consistency 
in the number ot Cows, sheep, etc., donated for maine 
taining lamps. This is a striking difference between 


the coastal Andhra and kayalageema regions. 


We have about ten instances of gifting the cows 
for maintaining lamps in different temples. It Lecomes 


clear from the inscriptions that nearly 550 cows in all 
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donated in the period af about 600 years, Needless to 
stress that considering the length of time the number of 
cows donated is very negligible. Following are a few 
inscriptions which record the gifts of cows for maine» 
taining lamps. As noted above an inscription from 
Patakota (Kurnool district) dated 1291 AD is very inter- 


esting.>! 


It enjoins that ‘ghee should be supplied for 
maintaining nine perpetual lamps in the temples of Sar- 
esevare and BolléSvara at Malyala at the rate at which 
it wag supplied to god BhiméSvara at Draksharama. The 
donor of this inscription was a certain Sarvegvarayangaru 
who left sane of his cows inecharge of a person stipulat- 
ing that the ghee should be supplied to Mahadéva vé the 
matha. An inscription trom the Agasty@gvara temple at 
Peddakannali (Chittoor district) registers a gitt of 32 


cows and one bull for a perpetual lamp tor god Tiruva- 


gattigvaramudaiyanayanar .° 


More than 10 inscriptios from the Tirumala- 
Tirupati temples record the gifts of cows for maintain-~ 
ing lamps. Of these seven record the number of Cows 
donated as 32 tor maintaining each lamp. It may be noted 
that in almost all these instances along with the cows 
one bull was also donated. 33 One of the inscriptions 


belonging to the reign of the Vijayanagara king Kanipana 
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ds very interesting. It records the endowment of 28 
cows and one bull for 7/8th of a perpetual lamp for 
' Tiruverikatameudaiyan (i.e., Sri Venkat@Svara) by a 


minister of Kasipana.34 


Another inscription records 
that an individual gifted 82 cows including calves for 
the supply of ghee for tirupponakam and far the perpe- 


tual lamps .2> 


This inscription only specifies the quan~ 
‘tity of ghee to ve supplied for tiruppdnakam and lamps 
s@parately but does not give the number of cows set 
apart for each ot these two services. Another inscrip- 
tion registers the gift of 50 cows to provide ghee for 
maintaining a lamp in the presence of god Verikavada.°° 
one of the inscriptiung engraved on the South wall of 
the first prakaéra of the Tirumala temple deserves spe- 
cial mentio. It stateg that four individuals were dedi- 
cated to the service of lighting lamp in the presence of 
the god Tiruverigadamudaiyan for the merit of the king 
Sdluva Narasimha by a head of the village sattakudi and 
another. person. These four individuals were to render 
the service of lighting lamps tar the god and also to 
deliver each year two marakkal of ghee measured with the 
Chdlukyanarayankal. It is interesting to note that they 
. 
were to obtain tne admission ticket with the gignature of 
the Jiyar, obviously for taking the ghee inside the temple 
for lighting the lamps. It is noteworthy that the tran 


gaction wag Committed to writing on the stone only after 
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these four individuals affirmed their congent by word 
36A 


of month. This inscription is dated 1462 AD. 
‘It may be noted that cows and sheep together were 
gifted for maintaining perpetual lamps in some instances. 
An inscription from ScikSlahasti, dated in the 20th regnal 
year of Kuldttungachdla, registers the gift of 128 cows 
and 384 sheep for the maintenance of 20 lamps in 20 lamp- 
stands from the evening till the close of the midnight 
service by Adavallan Gangaikondan in the mandapa and in 
the Varandah hall around the temple which was built by 
his mother puttangatyar.?? 
In the instances quated above, the endowment of 
32 cows for maintaining one lamp and the mention of 
7/8th lamp are noteworthy. It hag already been obsere 
ved that in coastal Andhra either 25 or 50 cows were 
endowed for a similar purpose. In all probability gift- 
ing 32 cows and a fraction of lamp like 7/8th was due 
to the influence of the neighbouring Tamil region which 
as well ag the Chittoor district in Andhra were under 
the rule of the Chéla and Vijayanagarakings during the 
period in questioning. It may not be out of place to 
quote a cauuple of epigraphical references coming from 


Tamil Nadu in support of this observation. 
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Gifting cows for maintaining perpetual lamps 
(Tiru-narda-vilakku) in temples in Tamil Nadu was a 
common practice, We find fairly a good number of in# 
scriptions regarding such endowments. It is evident 
from these inscripticns that there was no hard and fast 
rule fixing the minimum number of cows to be donated to 
the temple for maintaining a perpetual lamp. An insc- 
ription from Tiruvellara (Tiruchunopalli district) 
registerey a gift of 30 cows for the maintenance of 
ame perpetual lamp in the temple of Sriyainaikkalperu- 
mariadigal by Sembianmalanathu - vellan? Another in= 
scription from Tanjore, dated in the 29th regnal year of 
Raja Raja I, records the gift of 96 ewes or 48 Cows or 
16 she buffaloes to the lamp by the king himself and by 
others, These cattle along the bulls, ramg and he 
buffaloes were entrusted to some shepherds with the sti- 
pulation that one Vilakku of ghee should be supplied 
every day to the lamp.?” Here we may note that the num- 
ber of cows gifted for a single lamp is three times to 
ere: she buffaloes and the number of ewes ig double 
to the number of Cows, i.e. the ewes, Cows and she buffae 
loes are gifted in the ratio of 6:3:1 for maintaining each 
perpetual lamp obviously. This kind of endowment was based 


on the milk yielding capacity ot the endowed animals. 
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we don't have much information regarding the 
endowment of cows for maintaining the perpetual lamps 
in the temples of the Telarigana region of Andhra Pradesh. 
Further most of the inscriptions in Telangana register 
endowments made for maintaining various services, inclu- 
ding burning perpetual lamps as well as for the upkeep 
of temples without specifying the portim of the endowe 
ment allotted for each purpose. This is more so with 
the inscriptions of the Chalukyas of Kalyana. This 
renders it difficult to know the exact share allotted 
to maintain perpetual lamps and also to arrive at any 
definite conclusions. However, we have two instances 
of gifting the cows for maintaining lamps. One of the 
inscriptions from Warangal district records that Viri- 
yala Rudra gifted 30 cows for maintaining an akhanda= 
dipa to che god svayambhidéva .4° Another inscriptig 
‘from the Nalgonda district and kLelonging to the Telugu- 
chéda ramily states that 25 cows were gifted for a simi- 


lar purpese.*+ 


Sheep 


From the inscriptions of the Coastal Andhra It 
becomeg clear that sheep were preferred next to cows 
for providing ghee to keep the lamps burning perpetually. 


For obvious reasons the number of sheep donated for 
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maintaining a perpetual lamps is higher than the cows . 
endowed for a similar purpose. A few inscriptions 
from Srikirmam refer to the endowment of sheep for 
maintaining perpetual lamps. Though generally 100 
sheep were gifted for maintaining perpetual lamp we 
find two inscriptims recording the gift of only 50 
sheep for maintaining an akhanda~dipa. In this context 
it may be recalled that the number or Cows donated for 
maintaining one akhanda~dipa in the Srikirmanatha temple 
wag generally 50. This makes it clear that the number 
of sheep required to be donated for maintaining a pere 
petual lamp was exactly double the nuiiber of Cows needed 
to be gifted for a similar purpose. An inscription dated 
1402 AD registers the giit of 100 sheep for maintaining 
an akhanda~dipa by an individual who stipulated that 4 
puttis and 10 tumus of ghee, at the rate of one adda per 
day, should be supplied.‘ It may be noted that in the 
Cases where 50 cows were endowed the game condition 
regarding the quantity of ghee to be supplied was laid 
down. Another inscription dated 1321 AD states that 
Srirdma-s@napati gifted 50 sheep for burning one perpe- 


43° y third ingcription (1345 AD) records that 


tual lamp. 
25 sheep were endowed for maintaining half-a-lamp by an 


indiviauar.** 
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The inscriptims from the Varahanarasimhasvami 
temple at Simhachalam which record the gift of sheep 
for maintaining perpetual lamps indicate that the mini-e 
mum number of sheep required to be donated for one per~ 
petual lamp was constantly 50 during the 13th century 
while in the following century the number was raised 
exantl to double, It ig worth recalling here that 

as far as the number of cows donated to the 
Varadhanarasimha temple for maintaining a perpetual 
lamp is concerned there was no strict rule prescribing 
the minimum number and that is why there was conside} 
rable variation in the number of cows gifted. But 
interestingly thig is not the case with sheep, We 


quote a few examples below. 


An inscription dated 1270 AD records that one Ama- 
setti made the gift of a perpetual lamp and 50 sheep for 


the supply of one mana of ghee daily ae 


Another inscrip» 
tion dated 1291 AD records that a maha-mandalika, accom~ 
panied by his wife, made the gift of two perpetual lamps 


and endowed 50 sheep to each lamp.*® 


A third inscription 
dated 1414 AD registers the gift of one perpetual lamp 
by a mahas@napati who also gave 50 sheep for the supply 
of 7 tiimug and one kuncha of ghee per month at the rate 


of ome adda per day Pa Next ingcription, bearing the date 
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1425 AD, records that a pasayati institute an akhanda- 


ee 


dipa and gifted 100 sheep for the supply of 7% timus 


(i.e., 7 timus and one kucha) of ghee per month at the 
rate of one adda per day for keeping the lamp burning 

day and night 48 We have only one inscription which 

‘records the gift of more than 100 sheep for maintaining 
one perpetual lamp. According to this inscriptimi oe 
Sahasa-makuda set up one akhanda~dipa in the temple of 
Narasimhanatha, gifted 110 sheep for the supply of the 


game 7% tumus of ghee per month at the rate of one adda 


per day for burning the lamp perpetually .4? 


It is very interesting to note that in the ingcrip- 
tions digcovered in the region lying between the rivers 
Godavari and Krishna we have Comparatively very few refer ~ 
ences to the endowment of sheep for maintaindng perpetual 
lamps in the temples. In fact there is only one instance 
of gifting the sheep for this purpose to the temple of 
Bhimégvara of Draksharama which ig situated to the east 
of the Godavari. The concerned inscription, dated 1038 
AD, records that an individual made the yift of a perpe- 
tual lamp and 50 sheep for its maintenance. He igs also 
stated to have gifted two gandhya-dipag and 25 sheep for. 
their maintenance .-° An dngcription from Srikakulam 


(Krishna district) dated 1292 AD records the gift of half- 


a-perpetual lamp by Késavaraju, a Farichciedi prince, wno 
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is also stated to have given 25 sheep with the stipu- 
lation that one tavva (4 mana) of ghee should be supplied 
for its maintenance.+ It is very interesting to note 
that one of the inscriptions fran the Amarégvara temple 

at Amaravati dated 1182 AD records the gift of 110 sheep 
for two perpetual lams by the K6ta Chief Ketaraju II to 
the god Buddhadéva. This epigraph further stateg that 

his euG cuneunEnes: namely Gosavi Siiramadévi and Prdé-= 


lamadévi, endowed each 55 sheep tor their own merit for 


a similar purpose.” 


It is significant to note that we have a good 
number of ingcriptims coming from the region lying to 
the south of the krishna which record the gifts of a 
fairly good number of sheep tor maintaining perpetual 
lamps in the temples of that region. Of such temples 
those of the MOlasthnéévara and Gévardhanasvami, the 
latter ig now diserted, in the village Nadendla deserve 
special. mention. According to more than 20 inscriptions 
coming from these temples, and all belonging to the 12th 
century, more than 1565 sheep were donated for maintain-= 
ing perpe’ual lamps in them. In addition to these ano- 
ther inscriptim records the endowment of three flocks 
of sheep without specifying the actual number of sheep 
included in them.2? It ig not improbable that each 


flock had 55 sheep since in these temples the number of 
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sheep endowed for each lamp remained constant ag 55 
throughout the century. It may be noted that one mana 
of ghee for each lamp was to be supplied by those who 
received the sheep, However, there ig a lone exception 
to this. One of the inscriptions pelonging to the 12th 
century records the gifts of two lamps and 55. sheep to 
the first one and 25 to the second one, In keth the 
Cases it was stipulated that one mana of ghee should be 
supplied.°4 Further, it is noteworthy that there is not 
even a single reterence to the endowment of Cows to these 
temples. The other temples of this region algo appear to 
have received a good number ot sheep tor. burning lamps 


though not to the extent of those at Nadendla. 


In the case ot Rayalaseema there are very few 
inscriptions recording the grant of sheep for maintaine 
ing lamps in the temples of this region. An inscription 
engraved on the west wall of the Som@Svara temple at 
M@lpadi, dated 6th regnal year of Rajaraja I, registers 
the gift of 72 kalatiju deposited in the treasury for 
purchasing 720 sheep (i.¢., the cost of one gheep is 1/10 
of a kalanju) which were distributed among shepherds who 
had to measure out 2 nali ot ghee daily at the treasury 
for burning of lights in the temple of Chdleridragsimhégvara 


in Mal padi?” The inscription also mentions the liquid 
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measure Rajakésari and an adhikari of the temple who 
executed the order. Another inscriptiom from the South 
wall of the same temple and dated 9th regnal year of 
Rajaraja I registers the gift of 96 sheep for one per= 
petual lamp to the same god by Velan-uttamasdlan.°° 

The Sarigam@Svara temple inscription of Maddala (1155 AD) 
registers the gift of 55 shee, by a certain Nadmana for 
lighting a perpetual lamp in the temple of Sakalégvarama- 
hadeva at Muvundala .?? More than 50 inscriptions from 
the Srikalahastigvara temple at Sri Kalahasti record the 
endowment of sheep for the maintenance of perpetual 

lamps in that temple. Generally the number of sheep 
endowed for maintaining one perpetual lamp was 96. An 
inscription engraved on the north wall of the second 
prakara and dated in the 49th regnal year of Kuléttunga- 
chola, registers the gift ot yu sheep by Kaliyavvai for 
maintaining one perpetual lamp in the name of her deceased 
brother a servant of Kuldttunga chdla.78 Another inscrip-= 
tion from the same place and temple and dated in the 36th 
regnal year of Kulottungachdla III registers the gift of 
96 sheep and a ram by a reddi for maintaining of a per- 
petual lamp.” Here we way note that gifting sheep for 
maintaining perpetual lamps was popular in the neighbour- 
ing Tamil country also. The point of interest is that in 


general the number of sheep gifted for maintaining one 


perpetual lamp was 96 in that state. It may further be 
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noted that this practice was very popular during the 
Chola period both in Tamil Nadu and the neignbouring 
Chittoor region of the Andhra country. In this context 
we may recall that generally either 25 or 50 sheep were 
gifted for lighting one perpetual lamp in the Coastal 
Andhra .- 


We have fairly a good number of inscriptions coming 
from Tamil country recording the gifts of sheep for mains 
eatning perpetual lamps. Ninety six sheep were endowed 
in general for one akhanda~dipa. But there was no hard 
and fast rule in fixing the number of sheep for endowment. 
An inscription from the Avhiramégvara temple in Tiruva- 
matur (South Arcot district) records the gift of 96 sheep 
for a perpetual lamp in the temple by Miladudadyan Raman 
Siddharadévan of the Bharggava-gétra.°° One of the ins- 
criptions from the Kachchigvara temple at Little Conjee~ 
varam (Chengalput district) records the gift of 900 sheep 
for the maintenance of ten perpetual lamps in the name 
of RSjaraja to the shrine of Ainjandi-durga-Chattaraki 
at Kachchippédu.®! an inscription fran the Tiruvanariti- 
Svara temple (North Arcot district) records the gift of 
‘a gold ornament, 30 sheep and a coCm™mut garden by the 
urar of Vadavir tor a perpetual lamp in the temple. °* 
It ig interesting to nute that one of the inscriptions 


from Kripapurigvara temple at Tiruveunainallir (South 


Arcot district), dated 16th regnal year of Rajaraja I, 
records the endowment of 96 sheep for one perpetual 


lamp by an individual of Adaniir for the merit of his 
blind wife.°? 


There are a few epigraphical references for the 
endowment of sheep for maintaining perpetual lamps in 
Telangana. All these inscriptions are from Kolanupdka 
and record the gift of sheep for burning perpetual lamps 
in the temple of Sdm8gvara. Of them, the firgt one 
gives the number of sheep as 40, wnile the next one as 


50.0" 


Next to the ghee ot cows and sheep goats’ ghee 
wag used tor burning lamps in temples. However, there 
are very few instances oft gifting goats for this purpose. 
For maintaining one perpetual lamp, as in the cage ot 
sheep, the minimuin number of goats fixed wag generally 
50 and the stipulation was that one nana ot ghee must 
be ziseihew An inscription from Simhdchalam (1398 AD) 
states that one Rikudasuenayundu made the gift of a per~ 
petual lamp to the god Narasithha and 10u goats for its 
maintenance stipulating that 7 timus and 2 kufnchas of 
ghee must be supplied per month.°° In this connection 
it may be recalled that the numker of sheep donated toa 


that temple for the same purpose was algo 100, the 
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stipulatim too being the same. Another inscriptimo 
from Karempiidi, dated 1154 AD, records that Isana- 
peggada, the pradhani of the Velnéti chief Kuldttunga- 
goika installed a perpetual lamp in the temple of 
surégvaradéva and gave bO goats for supplying one mana 
of ghee 67 Yet another inscription from Tripuraitakam 
(1249 AD) records a similar gift to the temple of 
Tripuraritakadéva with the same stipulation .°% One of 
the inscriptions from Vijayawada (1230 AD) records the 
gift of 40 goats for maintaining a Lamp? while another 
(1256 AD) from Srikakulam (Krishna District) registers 


the gift of 25 goats for maintaining one lamp.°® 


It is quite interesting to note that though the . 
Dharma$istrés dado not permit the use of buffaloes’ ghee 
for lighting lamps in temples, we occasiunally came 
across epigraphical references recording the gifts of 
buffaloes for maintaining lamps. The minimum number of 
buffaloes gifted in such instances wag understandably 
eae Here we may recal] that one of the inscriptions 
from Tanjore in Tamil Nadu records the gift of sneep, 
cows and buffaloes in the ratio of 6:3:1 for maintaining 
perpetual lamp by the king Rajaraja 1,79 However, un 
like in the case of other animals, there was no stipula- 


tion regarding the minimum number of burfaloes to be 
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endowed which regulted in difzerent individuals donat- 
ing different numbers of buffaloes according to their 
convenience. One of the Drakshadrama inscriptims be-~} 
longing to the 12th century records the gift of a pér- 
petual lamp to the temple of Bhim@éSvara-mahadéva and 

25 buffaloes for maintaining it by providing one mana 
of ghee daily to the tempie./? Three inscriptions fram 
Narasapur record the gift of butfaloes tor maintaining 
lamps in the temple of Markandégvara. Ot them the first 
one, dated in the 15th regnal year of Eastern Chalukya 
Visnuvardhana, states that a certain Péla-sani set up 
one perpetual lamp in that temple and gifted 55 buffa~ 


The 


loes for the gupply of one mana of ghee daily.’ 
second inscription dated in the 24th regnal year of the 
same king recordg the gift of 50 buffaloes by Siri-setti 
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for a similar purpose with the same condition. The 


third inscription also records a similar gift. 
Land 


As we have observed earlier next to ghee oil was 
preferred for lighting lamps in temples. Here it may 
be noted that mostly sesame oi] appears to have been 
used for this purpose. We have fairly a good number of 
inscriptions recording the grant of land for maintain- 


ing lamps. It may not be improbable that atleast in a 
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considerable number of cases sesame was raised in the 
land and seeds were crushed, oil was extracted and 
supplied to temples. However, it may be noted that 
lighting a lamp normally would not involve so heavy an 
expenditure that endowment of Land would be necessary 
for this purpose. Therefore it is possible that when- 
ever land is gifted with the stipulation that-a prege 
cribed quantity of ghee should be supplied (not the 
seasame oil) it was done so out of devotion. The land 
granted to temples for maintaining lamps naturally 
varied in extent depending upon its yielding capacity 
and the means of the donor. The tollowing are a few 


examples given in chronological order. 


A slightly danaged inscriptim from Sr ikirmam 
dated 1200 AD recorus the gift of land which was entrue 
sted to some individuals with the stipulation that 4 
puttis and 10 timus of oil per year should be measured 
out to the temple. /4 One of the inscriptions from 
Simhachalam (1175 AD) records the gift of 30 timug of 
land which was purchased by the door with the stipula= 
tion that those who cultivate the land should supply one 
mana of ghee daily for lighting one perpetual lamp set 
up by him (fe., by the donor) in the temple of Naragimha~ 


75 


natha. Here and in such other cases it may be inferred 
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that by selling the crops raised on the gift land ghee 
was to be purchased and supplied. However, some ing- 
Criptions merely record the gift of land without spe-~ 
cifying about the supply of either ghee or oil for 
lighting lamps. An inscription from Mukhalingam (1163 
AD) registers the gift of one putti of land measured by 
the 22=span-rod (yiruvadirendu-jéna-kola puttendy bhiimi) 
by Mavir.diendyaka, the puravari ot Paratalagéma for main= 
taining one akhanda-vatti-dipa in the temple of Madhu~ 
kgvara.’© Another inscription from lraksharama (1135 AD) 
recoros that the Kona chief Satyaradja granted 10 puttis 
of land exempting it from all the taxes to the god Bhi- 
mégvara for lighting an akhanda ~dipa perpetually. It 

was further stated that Prolaya-béya who was entrusted 
with the land should supply one mana of ghee every day 


to the lamp.’ 


There are more than 20 instances of gifts of land 
made for maintaining lamps in the temples of Rayalas@ema. 
The following are some of the inscriptions which record 
the land grants. One of the inscriptions from the Si 
Kalahastiavara temple and dated in the 49th regnal year 
of KuldttuigachSla registers the gift of 1,100 kaLi of 
land by certain servants for burning 25 lamps in the 
back wall of the temple from sunset till the close of 


the gribali ceremony .7% Another inscription from the 
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same temple and dated 1527 AD is very interesting. It 
registers a gift of 200 panam by ChandiraSékharaeayyan 
for the merit of his parents. The inscription states 
that the gift money was arranged to be spent on bringing 
lands under cultivation and digging pits in the tank and 
from the yield of this land a lamp was to be burnt on 
the Kailaimalai.’? one of the inscriptios from Yogi~ 
‘mallavaram (1118 AD) records the gift of a piece of land 
(extent lost) in the dévadanam village Munnaipundi for 
the oil for the lamps taken during the procession in the 
VaikS33i festival of Tippaladrigvaramudadyar of Tiruch= 
chukanur .2° Another inscription from Rachapalle belongs 
to the reign of Kalyana Chalukya Tribhuvanamalla records 
the grants of lands, houses and an oil-mill for a perpe- 


tual lamp giftea by the chiefs mahamandalésvara-maharaja 


Kétamallarasa and Munwadichdlarasa to Mallikarjuna-pandita 
the dévakarmi of the god Mallikarjuna at Reddiyapal1i.% 
The information provided in the AREp does not contain 
details about the extent of the land. It may be noted 
that it is one of the rare instances of the gift of oil- 
mill to a temple in the Rayalaseema. In this connection 
the attention of the scholars may ke drawn to a Telugu- 
chéla inscription of the 10th century which states that 
a Reyamayya built a temple to the Sun-god (Aditya) and 


made the gift of a piece of land and one oil-press to that 
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temple with the permission of the king. This inscrip~ 
tion is engraved on a slab lying in a field in the 
village Muddaniiru. Though the purpose tor gifting the 
Oil-mill is not specified it is obvious that it was 
intended for maintaining the lamp .°* A third inscrip= 
tion gran the Agastyésvara temple at Chidipirasa dated 
1526 AD records the gift of land of two puttis in extent 
for amr itapadi and two puttis for tiruvilike (lamp) to 
the god Agastyésvara for the merit of Krishnadévaraya 


by Chandragékharayya.°> 


It is a point of interest that we have a few 
inscriptions from Cuddapah district, which belong to 
the period as late as the 18th century recording the 
gifts of land for maintaining perpetual lamps and other 
services in some temples. One of such inscriptions, 
dated 1744 AD, records the gift of land made by the 
reddi and karanam of Mirapuram to the god Ramalingégvara 
of the yillage for the daily, fortnightly and monthly 
fais of the god and for a perpetual lamp,. etc., in 


the temple. 


It appears from the inscriptions of Telangana 
that the general practice was to donate land, o4l-mill 
and also ratanas for maintaining perpetual lamps. In 
such cageg it is possible that seasame wag raised in that 


land and those seeds were crushed in the gifted oilemill 
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and the extracted oil was supplied to the temple at the 
stipulated rate. Ratna, which means a piccotta, was used 
to lift the water to iriigate the land. In this connect- 
ion it may be noted that people were allowed to use tem- 
ple piccottas and oilemills by paying stipulated fee when-~ 
ever temple had no work with them. Thus they were an 


additional source of income to temples. 


An inscription from Sanigaram (1149 AD) registers 
the gift of a ratna, same lands and an oilemill by a 
dandanayaka for maintaining offerings and a perpetual 
lamp to the god partnégvaradéva.°? There are instances 
of gifting oil-mill alone to the temple tor burning 
lamps. An inscription from Ainavdlu states that a 
general made the gift of an oil-emill to a pandita tor 
maintaining a perpetual amp. °° Obviously the pandita 
wag to get the oil extracted and supply it to the temple 
at the stipulated rate. The extra income frou the oil 
mill would go to panaita for the services rendered by him 


to the temple. 


It may be nuted tnat, though not frequently, we 
come across €pigraphical references recording endowment 
of land, garden and oilemill tor maintaining perpetual 
lamps in Tamil Nagu and Karnataka also. An inscription 


from Kavanar (North Accot district) records the gift of 
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400 kuli of land for a perpetual lamp in the temple of 
Pulippagavadévar. The gift is made tax-free from the 
sabha and it was leit in-charge otf the sabhd irselt.2? 
A damaged inscription from Mailara in Karnataka records 
the gift of one mattdr ot land for burning a lamp before 
the god Milasthanadéva.°? Another inscription from 
Bagali, also in Karnataka, records the gift ot the same 
extent of land for maintaining a lamp in the temple of 
Viraké$avadéva .°? 

In case the endowment was a garden we may have 
to understand that the income received from the sale of 
garden produce wag utilised for maintaining lamps. One 
of the inscriptions from S$: inivasanallir (Yrichchinopoly 
district) registery a grant of garden-land, made free of 
taxes, for burning a perpetual lamp in the temple of 
Tirukkurakkutturaiperuuandigal. e 

An inscription tran the vallégvara temple at 
SattOru (Karnataka) and dated lu49 Al, records the 
gift of one gana (oil-press) tor a naida-gtige to the 
god Mahadeva ot éseetru.?* Another inscription from 
Hiremagalageri (Karnataka), dated 1054 AD, registers 
the gift, among the others, to the god Svayambhideva an 
oil-press run with two bul locks (eradettu-gina ) tor 


92 
maintaining a lamp in the temple. 
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Money 


Almost all temples in the Andhra country received 
monetary gifts from donors for maintaining lamps institu- 
tea by them (donars). As can ve observed in the sequel 
more often than not the amount of money donated for maine 
taining a lamp variea to qa considerable extent even = in 
the case of a single temple and within a span of ghort 
period, The notaple exceptions to this are the tenples 
of Madhukégvara and Bhimé$vara at Mukhalingam. In these 
temples throughout the llth to 13th centuries the minimum 
amount endowed for lighting one perpetual lamp was con~ 
gstantly five madas . Unfortunately none of these inscrip- 
tions record the quantity of ghee or oil to be supplied 
tor maintaining lamps in the temples. Probably the same 
quantity of ghee as was prescribed in the Simhachalam . 
and Srikdrmam temples i.¢., one mana, was supplied for 


maintaining one lamp in Mukhalingam also. 


Some inscriptions in the Varahanarasimhasvaind 
temple at Simhachalam reveal that there was significant 
variation in the amounts grantca for burning lamps in 
the temple. Here we may recall that the same incosis~ 
tancy was existing in the case of the number of cows 


endowed tor the same purpose to that temple, 
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An inscription dated 1198 AD records the gift 
of ten Tyagimadas for maintaining a perpetual lamp and 
ghee to be supplied was stipulated as one Narasitiha-mana.?> 
Another inscription, probably pelonging to the 12=13th 
centurles, registers the grant of fifty madas for the 
game purpose with the stipulation that one adda of ghee 
Must be supplied .74 A third inscription (1258 AD) records 
the gift of gix nishkas for maintaining one perpetual 


Lamp.?° 


Some temples appear to have inaintained a near 
consistancy in the minimum amount required for burning 
one lamp, For example out of about 37 inscriptions from 
Srikdrmam recording the gift ot money for maintaining 
lamps, 31 record the gift money ag five wadas « The other 
six inscriptions record ditferent amounts. An inscription 
dated in the 12th regnal year of Virabhanudéva appears to 
record the gift of fifty mada for maintaining two perpe- 
tual lamps (ie., twenty tive wadas for each lamp) .7° 
Ariother inscription dated 1340 AD registers the gift of 
twenty ganda-nadas for maintaining oe perpetual lamp by 
providing one adda_ of oil daily .?? A Sanskrit inscrip- 
tion dated 1302 AD states that gold amounting to gix 
nishkas (i.e., six gold nighkas) wag granted to tne god 


KOrmanatha for vurning one perpetual lamp.?® 
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We have epigraphical references showing that the 
amount gifted to the temple tor burning a lamp was divi- 
ded among more than one individual with the stipulation 
that all of them together should supply the required 
quantity of ghee or oil to the temple. One of the ins~ 
Criptions from Bapatla dated 1156 AD records tiv gift of 
twelve birudu-médas for maintaining one akhanda-dipa in 
the Bhavandrayana temple. This amount was divided among 
five individuals, four of whom got twenty five riikas 
each,while the last one received twenty rikas. It was 
stipulated that all of them together should supply one 
mana of ghee to the temple.7? Thus from these inscrip- 
tions we understand that ten rukas are equal to one 


biruduemada. 


As evidenced by a good number ot inscriptims when- 
ever money was granted the interest accrued on it alone 
was utilised for maintaining lamp. Usually the gift money 
was deposited with some responsible individuals, or village 
assemblies or merchant guilds and such other bodies. One 
of the inscriptions from Scikirmam (1149 AD) informs that 
five madag were gifted for maintaining a perpetual lamp. 
in the Kurmanatha temple and that the villagers (Urivaru, 
i.e., village assembly) should pay the interest .t° It 


means that the gift money wag deposited with the local 
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body of the village and that the responsibility of pay- 
ing interest, regularly was taken up by the village body. 
We have reasons to believe that some times the rate of 
interest was very high. For example another inscription 
(1250 AD) from the same place records that 103 madas 
were deposited for meeting differmt expenses and that 
an amount of 51 madas was fixed as annual interest. It 


means the rate of interest was as high as 48.5 per cent 104 


Although utilising the interest ainount alone was a 
well established practice we find one or two instances 
contrary to this. One of the undated inscriptions trom 
Srikakulam (Krighna District) records that Ragama-béya 
would pay one mada every year for maintaining a lamp set 


102 this two-lined terse inscrip- 


up by Appamare-pdlaya. 
tion does not give any other details. Another inscription 
dated 1270 AD records that Erapasredi would pay one nada 
every year for halfea-lamp set up by himself in the temple 
of $cIvaliabha .207 In both these instances the statement 
that the money would be paid annually is significant in 
that it suggests tnat the money paid was not deposited go 
as to earn interest but spent to meet the expenditure on 
burning a lamp, or half-a-lamp as the case may be, for 
one year. It means that as long as the person concerned 


pays the money the lamp would be lit in his name. Ag far 


ag the first inscription igs concerned for want of details, 
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we do not know under what Circumstances and conditions 
Ragama~boya undertook to pay money every year for a lamp 


instituted by a different individual. 


It is interesting to note that we have fairly a 
good number of inscriptions recording the endowments of 
money in the regions of Rayalaseema and Telangana. As 
in the case of other objects of endowments such as cows, 
sheep, in the case of money also we have no information 
about the minimum amount required to be donated for burne 
ing a lamp. The amount varied from temple to temple and 
time to time, Some of the concermed inscriptions are 


reviewed below in chronological order. 


An inscription fran the Fapavina§@gvara temple in 
Isukapalli (1280 AD) records a gift of twelve madas for 
a perpetual lamp to the god Papandsamudaiya-nayanar by a 
pandita.1°4 another inscription fran Chidipirala (1542 
AD) states that POla-reddi and Kasivi reddi made the gift 
of fifty midas for maintaining a lamp which was to be 
burnt from early morning till closing the doorg in the 
night in the Agastyé$vara temple of that village. It 
further stipulates that with that money some land should 
be either purchased or taken on lease and its produce 
alone should be spent for the lamp without disturbing 
the principal, °? Yet another inscription belonging to 


the reign ot Sagagiva and uated 1554 AD, records the 
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gift of two var&Shas for the offerings to the gods Malli- 
karjunadéva and Madhavarayadéva of Agrahdram Golladinne- 
palli alias Pratapadévardyapuram by donmari Sangamanayaka 
for the merit of the 24 castes of the dommaris and that 
the gift was intended tor the ofteurinys and masotysava 


and lamps for the deity 20° 


An inscription tron Vasudévapatnam dated 1131 AD 
records the gift of Eive madas for a perpetual lamp for 
Durgadévi in the Uttamaganga-vaisydSgrahara by Kapama, 
daughter of Banapatinayaka, of Pahinidipalii.?°7 One of 
the inscriptions from Kolanupdka registers the gift of 
eight gadyanas by a setti for buring a perpetual lamp in 


the Sdmandtha temple at Koll ipaka .208 


Gitt of twenty 
mudda-madas for a perpetual lamp to the god Yelégvara- 
mahadéva was recorded in one of the inscriptims from 


yelégvaram.!°9 


An inscription from Jedcherla (1162 AD) 

is interesting in that it states that two suika4dhikérlu 
(tax officials) made the gitt of five Gokanaginga-rtkas 
per month for maintaining two nanda-dipag (perpetual 
lamps) and the gogagi-naivédya in the 3vayambhisdmanatha 
temple at Kodir., It further states that the money at 

the rate stipulated above should be paid regularly even 
by the future toll of Licers 11° The inscription specifies 


that the endowment was to be met from out of the taxes on 
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shops (maliga-sunkam) . It is significant that the money 
was to be paid monthly which suggests that the tax on the 
shops collected on monthly basis. As noted earlier gene- 
rally the money gifted was treated as the principal amount 
and interest accrued on it alone was used to meet the 
expenses incurred in maintaining services in temples. But 
since in this cage the gift money was to be paid every 
month the questim of depositing and spending the inter- 


@gt earned on it does not arise. 


We have epigraphical references to the endowment 
of money from Tamil Naqu and Karnataka also. An inscrip- 
tion from Aphiraméfvara temple at Tiruvamattur (South 
Arcot district) and dated 12th regnal year of Parakégari- 
varama records the gift of 42 Kasu by a karanam for the 
maintenance of three twilight lamps." Another inscrip= 
tion from the same temple and dated 10th regnal year of 
the same Chola king records the gift of 24 kasu by Periyan, 
and the inscription further states that-the interest 
accrued on it was spent for burning twilight lamps in that 


ne One of the inscriptions from Vanadhi$vara 


temple? 
temple at Vayalaikkavur (Chingalput district) and dated 
15th regnal year of Jatavarman-~Sufidara-Pandya, registers 
the gift of ten panam by Senamund4 of Cheyyar for burning 


@ twilight lamp in the temple 223 
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From the inscriptions of the karnataka it appears 
to be a general practice to make endowments for provid- 
ing different services like dhipa-dipa-naivédya argarariga 
bhSga collectively. However, we have also a few epigra- 
phical references for the endowments made exclusively for 
maintaining perpetual lamps (nandé-dimige). Ar inscrip~ 
tion from Bagali dated 1079 AN records the gift of 13 
gadyanag and some land for maintaining nandd-divige in 
the temple of Svayambhikalidava:** Another inscription 
from the game place and dated 1108 AD registers the gift 
ot five gadyanag with the stipulation that out of its 


interest one perpetual lamp was to be naintainea #44 


Gold 


It is interesting to note that fairly a good num= 
ber of inscriptions discovered in the temples in Tamil 
Nadu record the gift of gold or different weights for 
maintaining perpetual lamps. We rarely come acrogs such 
instances in Andhra and Karnataka. An inscription from 
Udayargudi (South Arcot district, Tamil Nadu) records 
the grant of gold for maintaining perpetual lamp to god 
Avarnitigvara vy a lady naued Korri. 16 Another inscription 
from Tiruppurambiam records the gift of six Kalafju of 
gold for the daily supply of an alakku of ghee for half-a- 


lamp in the temple of Bhattaraka by a vellaia. 7 As tar 
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as the Andhra country is concerned we have a rare epi- 
graphical reference to the gift of gold tor the main- 
tenance of lamps in Tirumala-Tirupati Devasthanams. An 
inecription from the temple of the goddess Padmavati at 
Tiruchanur records the gift of 30 kalanju (of gold) as 
the capital for a lamp for the image of Tiruvilanoyil- 
perumandigal installed as a representation of Tiruverka-~ 


il 


tattu-emperumanadigal © ( sri-Verikat @Svara). 


Tax Income 


There are a tew inscriptions in the Coastal Andhra 
region which record the gifts of taxeincones to the tem-= 
ples for maintaining lamps. Naturally such gifts were 
made either by the ofticials or guilds. The tax-incomes 


were gifted both in cash and kind. 


One of the inscriptions from Scrikarmam dated 1213 
AD records that the Teliki-1000 made the gift of tax an 
one Oil-press for maintaining one akhanda-dipa in the 


119 For want ot details we do 


temple of Srikiman3tha. 
not know whether the tax-income was paid in cash or kind. 
Another inscription celonging to the 5th regnal year of 
Eastern Ganga king Ananttavarmadéva states that income from 


a certain levy was granted for maintaining an akhanda-dipa 


- = -,- 20 
in the temple ot Gdkarn@évara-manadeva .+ One of the 
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inscriptions trom Nadendla (1134 AD) records the gift of 
the taxes peru-sunkam, biranamu, and sadamu collected in 
the village Nofichinipadu by mahamandaiésvara Manma-mandaya 
for burning two lamps in the temple of Milasthanamahadéva}?? 
Another inscription (1166 Ab) from the same place, which 
ds fragmentary, records the gift of the tax biranamu by 
two individuals to the god Késavadéva tor burning two 
Lamps .1*? 
Some of the inscriptions from Rayalaseema which 
purport to record the gift of tax-incomes and dues for 
burning lamps provide interesting intormation. We under= 
stand from these inscriptions that income from a variety 
of taxes and dues was endowed for burning lamps in temp~. 
les by not only state orficials and guilds but algo by 
common people like the vipravinddins, and domuari3. Here 
we may note that only in certain cases where giddhaya 
wag donated the temples were receiving fixed income 
annually and in other cases in all prooability the tax~ 
income was varying fran time to time. In tne rollowing 
the tax-incomes and dues paid to the temples are discu~ 


gsed. 


One of the inscriptions from Animela (1531 AD) 
records the gift of tolls levied on merchandise such ag 


cotton, betel-nutgs, pepper, jaggery, segame, Cloth, rice, 
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millet, ragi carried along with the ancient routes 

passing through Pulivendla-kanuma, Giineae Kone; Gandie 
kanuma and Pendlimarri, tor burning perpetual lamps and 
for providing food offerings in the tenples of Virabhadre~ 
svara and Sangamesvara of Animela by the virabalanja 
merchant guild, the ayyavali and samasta-pekkandru of the 


56 countries.22? 


Another inscription from Chidipirala 
(1542 AD) records the gift of income derived by way of 
grama~katnam, magga~stavaralu (tax on looms), kOmati~ 
giddhayam,(tax on merchants) ganuga-siddhayam (tax on 
oilmill), ginjini-gsiddhayam, idigi-siddh4yam (tax on 
today=tappers), golla-siddhayam (tax on shepherds) and 
uppara-siddhdyam (tax on stone-cutters) due from the 
village Chepali tor maintaining a perpetual lamp to the 
god Agasty@$vara by the three sumkarig of Gandikdta-sima 
to whom belonged the Chadupirela-sumika-thapa.?4 a tnira 
inscription from Katteragandla (1525 AD) records the gift 
of grama~katna, levies on oil-mills, looms and ubhayamarga- 
guttka’ of Chennavara for maintaining a perpetual lamp to 

‘the god Chennakégvaradéva by Verigalayya.t2> A alighely 
damaged and undated inscription from RaméSvaram (Cuddapah 
district) records the grant of income derived by means of 
taxes as afigadi-stavara, magga-stavara, etc., of the 
Ramégvaram village for maintaining lamps to the god Muktd- 


Ramegvara by a Certain Chanlpana at the instance of 
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mahanayamkacharya RSjayya.2*° Another inscription 
from Kalamalla (1593 AD) records the gift of peita- 
sunkam (market-tax) for maintaining a perpetual lamp 
and Conducting the dagami and other tesctivals to the 


god Chennakégava .2*? 


A damaged inscription fram Nan- 
dyalampéta seems to record the gift of money levied on 
all houseg in the village to the gods Visvégvara, Vira- 
bhadra and Bhadrakali of Naridyalampéta for maintaining 

a perpetual lamp and naivédya.+*8 The income from the 
marriage tax appears to have been granted for maintaining 
a lamp in the temple of Hanuman .229 An inseription be~- 
longing to the 47th regnal year of the Kalyana Chalukya 
king Tribhuvanamalladéva records a grant of ane pana 

from his vaddaravula income realised in the Kudiyali- 
sthala made py dandanayaka Sovarasa and also a grant of 
some income in cash made by Mdcharasa ror perpetual lamps 
in the temple of Mallikarjunadéva of Kudiyali-sthala.?70 
One of the inscriptions from Rayachoti informs that a 
nSyartkara-holder made the gift ot incane derived as 
kavali-méra made due to him from the villages of the god 
ViréSvara of Rachavidu at the rate of one tum of rice 
for certain services and a perpetual lamp to that goa??? 


We have epigraphical references to the endowments of the 


dues paid by the memkers of different communities such 
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as the. vipravinodis ,}3* viramushtis and the 


dommaris for maintaining lamps in temples .134 

The foregoing instances bear testimony to the 
fact that a variety of tax-incomes were granted to tne 
temples of Rayalaseema. Further, it may be noted that 
the remittance of tax-incomes and dues, either in cash 


or kind, wags more favoured in that region. 


As in the case of Raéyalageema quite a few inscri- 
ptions of Telangana also record the gift of tax-incomes 
to conduct various services, including perpetual lamps 
in temples. However, the striking difference is that 
the concerned inscriptions of Telangand lack in infors 
mation gbout the variety ot taxes the income from which 
was donat72d to temples. one of the inscriptions from 
Gangapuram records the gift of his share of the income 
trom the yaddaravula and herjjunka taxes for burning a 
perpetual lamp and incence tor the god .SO6mandtha by a 
sunkaver qgade of Kandur-nadu and others.?° An inscrip- 
tion trom Alampur registers a gift of income from seve~ 
ral taxes for offerings and maintenance of a perpetual 
lamp in the temple of Gavarégara by the Ayyavole-500 
svmis, nanddesis, mummuri-dandas, kannada-400 and 
othergs.27 Since the inscriptim is yet to be published 


the details regarding the taxes are at present not known, 
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It is very interesting to note that we have fairly 
a good number of inscriptions recording the gift of vari- 
ous tax-incomes for maintaining perpetual lamps in tempe 
les of Karnataka. An inscription trom Bagali dated 
1103 AD records the gift of 12 panas being the tax on 
two bundles of leaves per month for maintaining naivédya 


and a lamp to Svayambhikal idéva 23’ 


Another inscription 
from the same place (1110 AD) records the gift of one 
pana every month being a part of tax-income trom the 
local tank by the mahajanas for maintaining a lamp in 
the temple of Nil@gvaradéva. The inscription further 
states that the donor also endowed two mattar of land for 


the same lamp .238 


An inscription irom Sdgi (Ballard 
district) dated 1121 AD records the gift of marriage 
pendal-tax (muduveyadalli handara hanavam) for maintain- 
—T— Se 

ing a perpetual lamp to the god Svayambhukalidéva by a 


mahamandal dvara.* >” One of the inscriptions from Kalkeri 


ae 


(Dharwar district) recards a gift of toll-income to god 
Som@gvara of Kalkere for offerings and burning an oil- 


lamp by several officers of mahamandalégvara Kirt ivar- 
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madéva. Another inscription from Sindgi (Bijapur 


district) dated 1163 AD records the remittance of taxes 
on goats and sheep for the worship and offerings to god 


SvayambhiigOmanatha at Kadalevaga.14+ 
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Some ot the inscriptions specify that money wag 
paid in lieu of cows while some others record that land 
was purchased by paying a specified amount of cash. An 
inscriptio from Scrikdrmam, dated 1357 AD, records that 
Lakshmidévi, the queen of the Biragotta chief Naragimha~ 
raju, paid 50 ganda-madag for 50 cows tor maintaining 
two perpetual lamps in the teniple of $-ikdrman’tha 244 
This perhaps suggests that the cost of one cow at that 
time was one ganda~mada , About half-a-dozen inscriptions 
from Simhadchalam record that the money paid towards the 
Maintenance of a perpetual lamp was utilised for purcha+ 
sing land to the temple, An inscriptim dated 1151 Ab . 
records that a certain tra-pdlu made the gitt ot five 
madas for maintaining one perpetual lamp in the temple 
and that the amount was utilised for purchasing 30 tumug 
of wet land. It further states tnat from the yield of 
that land (bhumi-bhoOgamu) one mana of guee should be 
supplied daily to that tempie. 243 We have an interest- 
ing reference of investing the money granted for the 
maintenance of an akhanda-dipa in excavation of a tank 
in order to provide better irrigational facilities, obvi-~’ 
ously, to the temple lands. An inscription dated 1203 AD 
gtates that the seven surabhi-gadyas3, gifted by an indi- 
vidual for maintaining a perpetual lamp by providing one 


mana of ghee daily, were invested for excavating a tank 
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a Probably a portion of the 


in the village Gajamaji. 
land irrigated by the waterg of that tank was set apart 
for maintaining the lamp, A third inscription dated 
1207 AD records that the ten biragottapugadyas, endowed 
by a certain Sr icdma-Lhatt Spadhyaya for maintaining a 
perpetual lamp in the temple of Narasimhadeéva, were 
utilised to excavate a tank in Duttada. If further 
specifies that one putti and ten tumus of land irriga- 
ted by that tank was separated by fixing the boundary 
stones and its yield was utilised for supplying one 
mana of ghee every day 145 Incidentally it may be men 
tioned that the temples at Tirumala-Tirupati and 
Srikalanasti undertook to proviue the irrigational 
facilities in the temple villages by spending money 
endowed by devotees for conducting various services in- 


Cluding perpetual lamps in the temples .14® 


VILLAGES: 


Another noteworthy feature is the gift ot village 
to temples ror waintaining perpetual lamps and other 


services. Naturally such gitts were made by kings, 


queeng or subordinate chiefs or their agents. An inscrip- 


tion from Pedatumbalam, dated in the 12th regnal year of 


Kalyana Chalukya Bhilokamalla, recoras the gift of the 
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village Badambeyyamgéri as sarva-nanmasaya to god 
Narasimhadeéva of Tumba labidu by Kadimayya who held the 
high offices like mahdpradhana for various purposes 


147 eee 


including the maint mance of perpetual lamps. 
ther inscription from Gadigarévula (1542 AD) registers 
the renewal of the gift of that village for maintaining 
perpetual lamps and other services in five temples .*48 
One of the ingcriptios from Rayachéti is interesting in 
that it records the gift of village Mogalampalli to a- 
number of Saiva priests to maintain as many as 160 lamps 
in tne temple of Virabhadra at kayachdti by an agent of 
Venkatadri-nayaningaru and the trustees. /4? 

Another inscription fron sri Kalahasti and dated 
1517 AD registers the grant of village Onpakkam by the 
pradhani SSluva Tinmarasu for the nerit of his king 
Krishnaraya. The inscription further states that the 
income from the village was to be utilised by the guper~ 
visors of the treasury for the early morning sc.vice, 


supply of a flower garland and burning four lamps daily 


in the temple of Tirukkalatti-udadya- nayanar .1°° 
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We have a few instances of gifting more than one 
object for maintaining lamps. For example, the celebra- 
ted sage Narasimhatirtha made the gift of 25 cows and 
150 sheep for maintaining four akhanda~dipas in the 


temple of Narasimha at sinhachalam.+>? 


Here it can be 
presumed that the cows were gifted for one lamp while 
the sheep were for remaining three lamps at the rate of 
50 for each lamp. We have another epigraphical reference 
for endowing cattle and land for burning a perpetual 
lamp. An inscription, from Vijayavada dated 1235 AD 


records the gift of one kha and 14na and 55 inupa-edlu 


to the god Mall@$vara-mahadéva by a chief for supplying 


one adda of ghee for burning one perpetual lamp.2°? 
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APP ENDIX 


TABLES I = XV 
and 
GRAPHS I = VIII 


The number of lamps set up in seven major temples* 
and different kinds of objects like cows, gifted for 
their maintenance are given in the form of tables and 
graphs as an appendix to thig chapter. It aay be noted 
that in the cage of land moey and gold the number given 
in the table indicates the number of instances of endow= 


ments. 


* 1, MukhalingéSvara and Andyanka Bhinésvara 


temples, Mukhalingam, 
2. Srikixmanatha temple, Srikurmam, 
3. Varaha Narasisiha Sense; simhachalam. 
4. Bhimégvara temple, Draksharama, 
5, Mallégvara and Kanakadurga temples, Vijayavada 
6. Tripuraritakésvara temple, Tripurantakam, 


7. Scikalahastigvara temple, Srikalahasti. 


Table I 


No. of Akhanda Dipag endowed to 7 major temples 
A_Centuryewise List 


Temples ith 12th 13th 4th 15th  léth 
Mukhalingam “~ 3 44 65 41 1 
Srikirmam - 39 43 22 lo 1 
Simhachalar. 14 98 1 - - - 
Draksharama 134 197 23 1 1 2 
Mal lésvara . 15 4235 - - - 
Tripurantakam ~ 4 53 5 - - 
Srik€lahasti 44 © 65 82% t z 9 


eh ae os we ee 0 OO ee SD ON om OD ED ON Se UY HD OY SS EN MN ee SRD Or HO Oy HOD 


Table II 


Different kinds of gifts made for maintaining 
akhandadipag in the Mukhalingesvara and 
Aniyankabhimesvara temples: A _Century-wise list 


BAR SSSSC Se MASSSESTSCASSS CASE SSAS A SAABTHHRAE BAAS TATA 


Gifts lith 12th 13th 14th 15th 
Lamps 14 98 1 - - 
Cows - - - na - 
Sheep 250 50 - - = 
Land - 12 - - - 
Money 2 68 1 - - 


Table III 


Different minds 2 of gifts made for maintaining akhanda~ 
dipas dn the Srikirmanatha temple: A Osntury-wise 
list 


BSRISAAABASSASHSSIMSESKSTASASTARATBASSSSARASACIUAAS RABAT 


Gifts llth 12th «13th_=—sMdth_~=—s Sth Leth 
Lamps - 364; 43 22 16 1 
Cows - 60 225 3723889 - 
sheep - 50 243-227, 400 - 
Land - 2 7 1 1 1 
Money - 29 13 5 1 1 
Gold - - - 1 2 m 


0 00 0m oth 000 tah ca OP Ome SOO OF HA RD et PO ene OD Op ORD Oy AS OS HP DS Ce mS yO DS SD OY FO Se an one even 


Table IV 


Different kinds of gifts made for maintaining akhanda. 


dipas in the Varahanaragimhasvamd temple: A 
Century-wise list 


BSSTSRS SAASSSASENS TK SSSSASATAABRKRARA SAS SSSSSAABSTRTKS*IESRSSEM 


Gift 11th 12th = 13th = 4th_)=— 15th =~ 16th 
Lamps - 3 43; 64h 4H 
Cows - - 741 2,929 1,700» 
Sheep - - 400 400 210 ie 
Land . 2 - 1 - 
Money - 1 8 7 7 1 
Goats - - ~ 100 - = 


Ce 88 AR 00 Ce tae 0 00 OH DD OED ES HO WR Od AD ONO WO LR OD OH Oe OP HO em a HO SI OY Ah wen oS SO ID AO HO ya ea aCe 


Table V 


Different kinds of gifts made for maintaining akhanda akhanda= 
dipag in the Bhiméjvara temple: A Century-wise List 


BSS. BSSSSSSHBSeBsSs ApS SARSBKheSSsr SSE= SAK SASARSUSSTEEAT SSIs 


Gifts 10th Lith 12th 13th 14th = 15th 
Lamps - 134 197 23 1 ; 
Cows - 25 805 = 460 50 21 
Sheep - 50 - - « - 
Land - 3 - - - ~ 
Blu - 450 8,880 700 - - 


Others - - - - - - 


(0 ms Oe 0 OEE Oe On CP UD LEED AD, me we NY Gat EP ENED OO OTE EEE OD MD DOE OY OS OOD WOH OD wh OOD ENT ED Dey MEF 10 HY OOP OEP OD OD Mp OD OH MTOR WH OH ENED ON wth w 


Table VI 


Different kinds of gifts made for maintaining akhanda: akhandasdi pas 
in the Mallésvara and Kanakadurga temples = A Cent ury~ 
wise list 


BSAS5 SS29 FHSS S565 STBBSSSERASASASTSESASRSBMRER SAA SSARASSSESEGTS 


Gitte lth Vth 13th 4th 15th 26th 


A Gee On ee Om tee ee MO Ue ay OE ay Gn mT oe EO ee coat BE Sy TE oy ET ot GR ob OE ni aos Gan Re on ee a es a AE Ole) ET Oe a AE Ee a a 


Lamps - 15 42; 0 « - - 


Cows - 100 771 - - - 
Sheep - - 270 - - - 
Money - } - - - - 
Fdlu - 530 275 - - « 
Goats ts - 40 - - - 


a ee es Oo es 9 Oh a ts as a EE On ON eS Ome DD OEE SO cy et OS DD OD ene HE AO HD OR HD An OD 


Table VII 


Different kinds of gifts made for maintaining akhanda. 


dipag in the Tripuraritakesvara temple: A Century= 
wise list 


BSRSuSSSRessSSSnc*gsaSesegesses sasha ascz 2s 2a datagss stay Tagas 


Gifts llth 12th 13th = Idth) = 15th = 16th 
Lamps " 4 53 5 - - 
Cows - 25 2,006 258 - - 
Ailu - 100 - - - - 
Goats - - 18 - - - 
Land - - 1 - - as 
Money - - 1 7 - -. 


ow ow 0 0 Oe ae OF OF OES ans a ND DY OO ED EP DOR ee OD HD Oth OP HDR OO OD OY OD UD BHO ED TON 


Table VIII 


Different kinds of gifts made for maintaining akhanda- akhanda= 


dipas in the sri Kalahagtisvara temple: A Century= 
wise list 


BSSRERSEESS Sane ssssarzssas SSEBARBIRSVESARATSLSLVSarréEBSSSSZSHABVSSASTS 


Gifts lith léth 13th ldth 15th 16th Total 


Lamps 44 85 82) 1 - 9 221 
Cows 450 576 96 32 = = 42,154 
Sheep 1,050 1,726 964 - - - 3,740 
Land - 2 2 - - 1 5 
" Money 1 10 +) “& - 1 1? 
Gold 2 1 2 - - 1 6 
Goats 96 96 - -- - - 192 
Villag@ oo - = - - - 1 l 


Table IX 


Gifts of cows for maintaining akhanda-dipas: Temple-wise and 
Century-wise Ligt 


BRERASASSASSRSEBSS SAVE SKAKAVE BSS HSASARSSKRAaSSZSAAAAR ATA TABaASaeTesseMs 


Sl. Temples Lith 12th 13th «4th «=iSth «=léth = Total 
No. 


lL. Sci Karman = 60—S—s«288 312 389—Ci«e 966 


2. Mukhalingam = -« - 7 me : 
3. Simhachalam = = 741 2,929 1,700 + 5,370 
4. Draksharaman 25 805 460 50 k= 1,38 
5. Vijayawada + 100 771 - - - 88 


6. Teipyrantakan - 25 2,006 28 = «= 2,26 


1 srikilghast 450 576 96 g2: <e. e UiS 


RAD AS SHMAOABDSRHBANAAMAAMSSE ee TT ee on 


Table X 


Gift of sheep for maintaining akhanda=dipag: Templewige_and 
Century -wise list 


BBBAsseteUtansenatesrusrassnastasesarassa sre ssrsuyAtsszsussszszsas 
Sl. Temples llth 12th 13th 14th Sth iéth Tota 
No, 


1. ai Kirmm == 50s Ts 40s—s=s—s«90 


2, Mukhalingam 250 50 : . - = 30 
3, Simhachalam - - 400 400, 210 = 1,010 
4. Draksha Ramam 50 - - ES 50 
5. Vijayawada - - 270 - - - 270 
6. Tripurantakan = = <i a a. 2 ” 
7. Sti Kalahaets 1,050 1,726 964 me TH 


Renee homme ae an stan a0 OP a te i nan ts 


Table XI 


Gift of Edly for maintaining akhanda-dipag: Templewise and | 
Century-wise List 


BRSZUAS Sa ee SSS RAASERASE Sze SSBB SeSTAS sess ssaaasassasssasueagasenTa 


Sl, Temples ‘th lath 13th Mdth = isth léth Total 
No. 


1. Sci Kirmam ° . ; " ——— 
2. Mukhalingam . : G wee 
3. Simhachalam + - : - « 2 2% 
4. Drakgharamam 450 6,880 700 = - - 10,030 


5, Vijayawada = 530 «275 = ke 805 
6. Teipurantakam- 100 - = - = 1K 


1. sri Kalahastd ~ tad - - « - « 


9 Hh Oa Om Wee HY OED OD Se GD OND OE Ht Me me ME oer ten EPO ah HED eS te SE enED ey GN EP ER SE UD Shae ON AE Se ee me ae a OE Oy Os Os OO Oy ay On an ay 


Table XII 


Gift of Goats for maintaining akhanda-dipas: Templewise and — 
Century-wise List 


Bshagssontascasessesase Sobua sss tase segsassnsacsssius sasaenseeeas se 


Sl. Temples Mth 2th 13th léth Sth 16th Total 
No, 


1. Scikimn ses - a 
2. Mukhalingam = - - - = 7 é 
3, Sdimhachalam = - - 100g - 10 
4. Drakgharamam - - “ ‘ ‘ “ 
5. Vijayawada = - 40 - - - 40 
6, Telpurantatan - - tk) - - 15 
7, Si Kilahasth 96 960 = 8 


(C0 808 Oe 08 Ot Sy Gn 0 AO ee Ea 90 OD EOD PD a OD 8 DEE AE OP EN OD 0s0 8D OD OF A eae GH ED SE OE OE A See Bey GR ED OE op WO DE TD GE ON 


Table XIII 


Gift_of Land for maintaining akhanda-dipas: Templewise and 
Centurywise list 


BBESSHos So esate esesyssawssssesruaszssssasasssasaacssasscsssascsaai 


Sl. Temples ‘lth 12th 13th 4th 15th 6th Total 
No. 


bw 
1. Sci Kirmam = / | rE. -2 1 22 
2. Mukhalingam = = 12 - - - - 12 
3. Simhachalam bog 2 = 1 - - 3 
4, Draksharamam 3 ‘ e _ 5 s 3 
5. Vijayawada - - - - - - - 
6. Tripurantakam - - 1 - - - 1 
‘ - ” 
7, Sci Kalahasti - 2 2 - - 1 5 


0 on 8 a EE as 8 OD OO ae Oe a OD TE man aa tae 0 a OOD NA GP TOD OE WE OP SD aD Os HO nD OEE US OH Op sO OS my we Ry rane mane 


Table XIV 


Gift of Money for maintaining akhanda-dipas: Templewise and 


Centurywise List 


SASAABQRRSKSS We Bs Assos aanraagessSssSSAA Bese a caaasstTsAcSIsSSSSIRSSIS 


Sl. Temples lth = 12th 


NO. 


Le Sci Kirmam - 29 


2. Mukhalingam 2 68 


3. Simhachalan = i 
4, Orakgharamam = ° 
5. Vijayawada - 1 


6. Tripurantakam 


7, Sci Kalahasti 1 10 


A3th 


13 


léth Total 


49 


4 


24 
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Table XV 


Gift of Gold for maintaining akhgnda-dipas: Templewige and 


Centurywise list 


SAS26 SSSESHNSTz SASS BAAS SASLSGALSSS AVSST BATSSREAUAG-ASCACSSSSRAUSGE 


Sl. Temples lth 12th 13th ldth 15th léth Total 
No, 


AD 0 8 Ro NP 8 Oe Oh ah  O8 EOE Wn EFS 68 WE DE OP A SE OE AOD Oy Oy OD BO UE AD Hb UD OE OE Se SOD OE ENED AD ODD Oe MD OD ED ACD Ca 


1. Sti Kirmgn sl iE & se 3 


2, Mukhalingam 
3. Simhachalam = - es re Z i é ~ 


4. Draksharamam - “ _ i é js . 


5. Vijayawada 
6. Tripprantakam - - - - - “ ‘a 
1, aiKlasti2 1 2 + = 2 6 


oe Oh re ae eg 0 ws 0 wn 0 ET Oy ND OF eC tw Ne OF ae OEY On a OE SED Oy OD NO OD ME OE ED OT OD 


ENDOWMENT OF 


AKUANDA ODIPAS IN DIFFERENT TEMPLES 


oa 
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CHAPTER Iv 


DONORS OF LAMPS AND 
RECIPIENTS OF GIrrs 
WITH ATTENDANT OBLIGATIONS 


149 


Instituting lamps in temples was considered as 
highly meritorious and that it gained great popularity 
during the early medieval period is proved by the endow- 
ments made by large number of people belonging to vari~ 
ous sections or the Hindu society. Right from the king 
Gown to an ordinary man everybody offered different kinds 
of lamps and cows, sheep, land, money, etc., for their | 
maintenance thus enriching the temple greatly. A study 
of the pattern of endowments made for naintaining lamps 
makes it clear that setting them up was not out of the 
reach of common man, This is another Lactor which resul- 
ted in installing lamps in large numbers in temples. The 
first section of this chapter deals with the place of the 
donors Of lamps in the society while the second section 
déals with the data pertaining to thoge who received the 
endowments made for maintaining lamps and undertook the 
responsibility of keeping them burning az atdpuiated by 
either the donors . the temple officials. An account 
of the stipulations made in this respect ig also given 


in this section. 


DONORS OF LAMPS 


The donors ot lamps may be Classified in the 


following groups - 
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1. Members of the royal family 
2. Royal officials - a) Ministers 
b) Sénadhipati, ete. 
3. Temple officials - a) Sthdanapati 


b) Déyakarmi 


c) Pujari 

a) Sanis, etc. 
4. Guilds 
5S. Local bodies 
6. Common people 


7. Women 


KINGS AND CHIEFS 


Instances recording the endowments of perpetual 
lamps in temples by the imperial kings are very rare. 
An inscriptim £rom Juttiga belonging to tne 20th regnal 
year of Kulottunga I (1089 AD) registers the gift of 
three perpetual lamps by the prince virachddedéva to 


the god ChédSSvaramahddéva of that place? 


Among the chiefs who set up perpetual lampa in 
temples, the chiefs of Velanadu, Kondapadamara, Farich- 
chéda and Kota deserve special mentim. One of the 
inscriptions from Draksharaéma which is damaged and dated 


1132 AD recorus that Velanati chief Fuldtturigachdda 
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Gorka II made the gift of as many ag 20 lamps to the 
god Bhimégvara and about 1000 cows (inupaeedlu) for their 
maintenance .” Another inscription trom the same place 
dated 1142 AD and belonging to the same Velanati chief 
records the gifts of about 20 perpetual lamps not only 
by the chief himself and his queen but also by his brow 
thers Panda and Rajéndra Choda 2/ An inscription from 
Nadendla (12th century) records the gifts of 80 sheep 

for burning a perpetual lamp in the temple of Mulasthana~ 
mahadéva by the Velanati chief Chada.* Kondapadumat i 
chiefs algo made signiticant contribution to the meri- 
torious act of installing perpetual lamps in different 
temples. Another inscriptim from Nadendla itself 
records that the chief Buddha set up a perpetual lamp, 
which stands comparison with the rays of Sun, in the 
temple of Milasthanésvara-mahadéva in that village.” 
Another ingcriptio, also from the same place,(1138 AD) 
registers the gift of income trom the taxes peru-gutkam, 
koti-vigam, godlu-vigam, komaru-visam, biranamy and 
gadamu Collected from the village Nofchinipadu by Manma- 
mandays of the same family for maintaining two perpetual 
lamps endowed by him in the same Milasthanésvara temple.® 
Yet another inscription from Nadendla dated 1147 AD 
records the installation of two perpetual lamps in the 


temple of Milasth3namahadéva and the other in that of 
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Késavadéva by Kondapadumati Malleraju who is also stated 
7 


to have given 110 sheep for their maintenance. 
The Bhimégvara temple at Draksharama, being a 

renowned Saivate centre, attracted devotees from various 

parts of the country. Many kings and chiefs were among 
those who visited the temple and paid their homage to the 
god. An inscription of the Parichchedi chief Buddha IV 
(1165 AD) states that he gifted an akhanda=dipa to the 

god BhiméSvaradéva of DrAkshSrama.° Another Parichehedi 
chief Allaaan&thadévaraju is known to have instituted 
perpetual lamps in the Vishnu temple in $cikakulam 

(Krishna District). An inscriptimm dated 1283 AD records 

that this chief made the gift of a perpetual lamp to the 
god of ScTkakulam for the merit of his parents Gonka 

and kamaladévi.” An inscription from the Amar égvara 

temple at Amaravati (1162 AbD) is very interesting in that 
it recorag the gift or 110 sheep for two perpetual lamps 

by the Kota chief kKétaraja II to the god Buadhadéva .*° 

The gift is stated to have ween divided among the two 

bGyag for the maintenance of the lamps. ‘The K3lahast iévara 

temple at sci Kalahasti, one of the most important Saivaite 

centres in Rayalaseema received various #ich: dénavions ine 
Cluding perpetual lamps from many chiefs. One of the 


inscriptions ot this temple registers a gift of 128 cows 
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and 384 sheep by Adavallan Gangaikondan alias irungolan 
for burning 20 lamps in 20 lamp-stands from evening till 
the close of the midnight service in the mandapa and in 
the verandah allround the temple built of secna by his 


mother .22 


Another inscription from the same place regis- 
ters a gift of 320 cows for 10 perpetual lamps by maha- 
mandaléSvara Gonkayan alias kKuldttungasdla-Gonkarajan of 


velanadu.?? 


The above are only a few examples and they can be 
multiplied. In fact many inscriptions published in the 
SII, Vols. IV, V, VI, X and XIII record the gifts made by 
the chiefs of ditfterent dynasties tor waintaining lamps 


in various temples. 
ROYAL OFFICIALS 


Hundreds of inscriptions belonging to the early 
medieval period throw welcome light on the endowments 
made by ‘royal otficials of different ranks for maine 
taining lamps in temples. In view of the vastness of 
the material only a few selected examples are given in 


the following lines. 


An inscription from Karenipidi, Gated 1154 AD, 
records that Isana-Peggada, the pradhani of mahamandalé- 


$vara KulSttunga-chodda Gojka, made the gift of 50 goats: 
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for maintaining an akhanda-dipa in the temple of Sdmé- 


Svaradéva constructed by himgeig .39 


One of the inscrip- 
tions from Tripurantakam (1256 AD) registers the gift of 
100 cows for two perpetual lamps by maha-pradhani and 

garvadhikari Ananta to god Tripurantaka-mahadéva on the. 


occasion of MahaeSivaratri.t4 


One of the inscriptions from Vijayawada (1216 AD) 
records that Rayana-peggada, described as samasta-sénadhi- 
pati of mahamandal ika Gontiri Udayaraju, made the gift 
of 55 inupa-edlu for maintaining a perpetual lamp ta: the 
goa Mal1é$vara-mahadéva > A damaged inscription from 
Vemtru (12th century) mentions Era-PSlandyaka, a danda~ 
ndyaka of Kulétturiga-choda Gonka, and states that he 
instituted a perpetual lamp in the temple of Ramé@gvara~ 


mahadéva for the merit of his parents. 1° 


Among the royal officials who made gifts for burn 
ing lamps in temples a sandhivigrahi is mentioned in an 
inscription érom Vijayawada.’7 ‘his inscription, dated 
1146 AD, states that Sdmana~peggada the sandhivigrahi of 
mah3mandalika Bhimana gave $5 inupa~¢dlu tor maintaining 
a sorneeal lamp and made provisicn for daily food 
offerings to the god Malligvara-mahadeva. This Somana- 
peggada 4g credited to paveceee up perpetual lamps in 


various temples including thoge of all the five aramas, 
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Buddhadéva, and Mahaséna of Chébrolu and Hunkara- 
sankari of Bidapuram and to have excavated tanks and 
Constructed temples in Guntur. Another sandhivigrahi 
is mentioned in one of the inscriptions from Bapatia.*® 
This epigraph, dated 1160 AD, records that Konmana- 
peggada, the gandhivigrahi of mahamandalésvarg Kuldttunga- 
chéda Gorka made the gift of sheep and goats for burning 
a perpetual lamp in the temple of Bhavanarayanadéva. It 


ig interesting to note that the donor's father wag algo 


a garidhivigrahi. 


The officials kottaruvu and bhandaruvu figure in 
many inscriptions as donors of perpetual lamps. An 
inscription (1167 AD) from Bapatla itself records that 
Eranayaka, the kottaruvu of the Velanati chief Kulld- 
ttunga Rajenura Chdda, instituted an akhandavartti-dipa 
in the game Bhavanar4ayana tempje.2? Hig father ig algo 
gtated to be a kottaruvu. One of the inscriptions £rom 
Scixakulam (Krishna district) and dated 1161 AD,records 
the gift of half-a-lamp to the god Vishnu of Srikakulam 
by a phandari..”° Another inscription from Naderidla 
(1172 AD) refers to f&rana-peggaga, the bandaramu (ie., 
bandaruvu) of the Kondapadunati chief Manda, and regis- 


terg the gift of twelve birudugadyas for maintaining a 


perpetual lamp by the former .27 


1§8 


The other officials, particularly of lower ranks, 
who instituted perpetual lamps in temples include mudiseli, 
tantrapSla, “4 suikadhikari,2° rayasam, “© and reddis and 
karanams of villages.°’ one of the inscriptions from 
Draksharama (1154 AD) is interesting in that it records 
the endowment of a perpetual lamp by Mudda-nayaka who wag’ 
the mudiseli and talayantu of mahamandalégvara Kulétturiga- 
chéda Gotka.28 he sanskrit portion of the inscription 
describes him aa girsija~prakashalanaikakshamah (equiva~ 
lent to Telugu talayantu) and endows him with interesting 
titles such as patikdryadaksha and varibhapanchanana. Fure 
ther he ig stated to be the son of a village chief or 


official. 


Apart fran the chiefs and other orficials a number 
of conmon people belonging to almost all castes and comnu- 
nities of the Hindu society instituted perpetual and 
other lamps in temples. We have numerous examples of 
brdhinanas Gonating perpetual lamps. An inscription from 
Valivéru (1043 Ab) mentions Aggiya-shadanagaviebhatta as 
the donor of a perpetual lamp in the temple of Traipuru- 


shadeva in valvéru. 2? 


Many dingcriptions record the endowments of lamps 
made by vaisyas. One of the inscriptions from Oraksha- 


rama (1046 AD) states that POli-setti, who is described 


23 
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as the setti of Kuldttunga-choda Gonka and as bhandana- 
amr ae : ——e 
bhima, gifted an akhanda-dipa to the god Bhimégvara on 
the occasion of uttardyana~gankranti. °° Another inscCripe 
tion from the same place (1068) refers to a kamma~komati 


as the donor Of a peryetual lamp to the same temple. 2? 


It 
May be noted that the prefix kamma in the words like 
kamma~brahmana and kamma-kOmati suggests that they be« 


longed to the teritorial division Kanma=nadu.?4 


Endowments of lamps made by other sections of the © 
society were also recorded in fairly a good number of 
inscriptions. Quite a few inscriptions from Vijayavada 
record the gifts of perpetual lamps made by individuals 


who have boya as a suffix to their names 29 


Here w@ may 
note that many inscriptions from Vijayavada and Draksha- 
rama gtate that the cows or sheep gifted for maintaining 
perpetual lamps were entrusted to boyag who are taken to 
be ahepherds. similarly a number of inscriptios record 
the gifts of perpetual lamps by reddis who are to be taken 
either as village officials or common people depending 


upon the context 74 


We know from many inscriptions Lelonging to the 
early medieval period that women from difterent commun i-~ 


ties were serving temples as dancers (sinig). They also 
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We have enough epigraphical evidence to show that their 
sons also instituted perpetual lamps in temples. One of 
the inscriptions trom Mukhalindgam (1126 AD) records the 
gift of five wadas for maintaining a perpetual lamp in 
the temple of Madhuk@Svara by Gafigana, who was a gdsanika 
and the son of Pampama, the sani of the same temple.?> 

A damaged inscription from Bapatla (1167 AD) 
records the gift of a perpetual lamp by the son of Kapama, 
who is described as bhavanarayana devara koluvu-sani.7*° 
One of the inscriptions trom Kotturu (1165 AD) states 
that Bummana, the son of a sani of Anantésvara-mahadéva , 
made the gift of seven ruka-madas for the merit of his 


parents Mavi-setti and Kogana=gani.>” 


Among the others who made endowments to maintain 
lamps the goldsmiths also figure in inscriptions. One 
of the inscriptions from Nadendla, dated 1141 AD, records 
the. gift ot 55 sheep to maintain perpetual lamps in the. 
temple of MGlasthana-mahadeva by Nunkandi, who 1s descri- 
bed as velonging to the visvakarna-varisa, nanabharanacharya 
karmmarabharana and favourite servant of Kul tt unga-chdda 


Gorka 3% 


Another inscription. from the game place registers 
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the gift of a perpetual lamp to the same temple by 
two individuals belonging to the Teliki community (oil- 
mongers) .>? Yet another inscription which is from 
Bapatla and dated 1154 AD, also records the gift of a 
perpetual lamp to the god Bhavanarayana by Kéti-sett i 


of the community Teliki-1000 of Bejavada.*° 


One of the inscriptims from the Nilakanthésvara 
temple in Narayanapuram (1126 AD) records the gift of 
five madas of Kantana who was a barbar (maigali) for 
maintaining a perpetual lamp set up by himself in the 
temple of Nilégvaramahadéva at Nidumjeruvu on the occagion 


of uttarayana-sankraniti.“O* 


Some of the other communities like dommaris are 
also known to have instituted the services of perpetual 
lamps and made over the dués to be paid to them for the 
maintenance of those lamps. An inscription from the 
Cuddapah district, dated 1519 AD, records that some indi~ 
viduals ‘pelonging to the dommari community gifted the 
dues (dommari-pannu) to be paid to them by the agricul- 
turists of Pushpagiri-agranara for burning a lamp in 
the ChennakeSava temple and to maintain a flower garden 4h 
Another inscription from the same district, dated 1550 AD, 
registers the gift of the income derived ag vartana pay- 


able to the viramushti community for maintaining a Lamp 
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at the time of offering food to the god Agastyégvara= 


mahadéva by Vira-gaivaesiddha-ayyavacu.*? 


An inscrip- 
tion from Kopparti records a grant made by the vipra- 
vinodings Pina-govindaya and others of their annual 
income from the village for maintaining the lamp offer. 


ings in the temple of Siddh@gvara at Kappolu.*3 


It is interesting to note that women of almost 
all sections of the society took great interest in 
instituting lamps in temples. It is not improbable that 
no other service in temples attracted such a large number 
of women as the pious act of installing a lamp in a tem- 
ple did. The wives of kings and chiefs, royaleofticials 
ag well ag the women af the other sections of the society 
are known from epigraphs to have set up lamps. Particu- 
larly the wives of the chiefs of Velanadu, Kondapadamara , 
Parichchheda, Kota instituted large number of rerpetual 
lamps and endowed number of cows, etc., for their main-~ 
tenance, The gsanis who were attached to temples for 
serving god by their dance and music also gifted akhanda~ 
dipas to temples. In the following lines a few selected 


examples are given. 


One ot the inscriptions from Uraksharama (1169 AD) 


registers the gift of a perpetual lanp by Dennamadévi, 
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the queen of Kakatiya Ruara.*4 Among the wives of the 
Velanati chiefs Sabbamabika, Gundama, Fandambika and 
Vimjama are known to have instituted perpetual lamps in 
the Bhimesvara temple at Draksharama.?> Another inscripe 
tion from the same temple states that Rajadévi, wife of 
a Kona king Mummagi, made the gift of a perpetual lamp to 


god Bhimanatha (1135 ab) .*® 


The chief queen Jayangonda-Chodiyanwaru, descri- 
bed as the Kalingamahadevi and pattamahadevi, and other 
queens Rajaladévi, Padmaladevi, Siriyadevi, Lilavatidevi 
and Kalyanadévi of the Eastern Canga king Anantavarma-~ 
déva are known to have made the gifts of perpetual lamps 
to the god Bhimegvara of Draksharama in the Simha month 
in Saka 1050 on the occasion of vyatipata (1128 Ap) 47 
Lakshmidévi, the mother of the queen Lilavatidevi, 
referred to avove, also gifted an akhanda-dipa to the 


same goa.*8 


Thege are only a few references pertaining 
to the gifts made by queens and wives of chiefs who ins- 


tituted perpetual lamps im temples. 


A few inscriptions record the gifts made by the 
bhdgastris of kings, chiets and nubles. The explicit 


mention of the words bhogastri or lahjya in inscriptions 
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shows that they were not treated with contempt by the 
society but were given the status next to that of a 

legal wife. An inscription from Vélpuru (1209 AD) 

states that Kasadi Siramadévi, a bhdgastri of the Kota 
chief Kéta, made the gift of 55 inupa-edl.u for maintain- 
ing a perpetual lamp set up for the nente of her mother .*9 
Another inscription from the AmaréSvara temple at . 
Amaravati (1162 AD) registers that his two bhoga-stris 
namely Gosavi Suramadévi and Frolamadévi endowed 5% 

sheep each to maintain the perpetual lamps set up in 

the presence of the god Buddhadeva for their own merit °° 
The gift gheep are stated to have been entrusted to two 
different boyas to maintain the lamps perpetually. One 
of the inscriptions from the Madhukégvara temple at 
Mukhalingam and dated 1123 AD, records the gift of five 
madas for maintaining a perpetual lamp in that temple 


by Kupama-nayakuralu, the lafjya of Potaya-sénapati.>+ 


A number of inscriptions of the early medieval 
period throw welcome light on the important role played 
by ganig (dévadasis) in temples. These sanis were highly 
talented in music and dance. Their music and dance were 
among the important services offered daily to god and as 
such they cccupied a position of honour and prestige. 


They were also on the administrative bodies of temples. 
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As can be seen in the sequal it was one of their duties 
to protect and maintain gift-lamps. They were also 
known to have instituted perpetual lamps in differant 
‘temples like thuse at Nukhalingam, Juttiga, Vijayavada, 
Kolliru,inscription trom Mukhalingam (1108 AD) records 
that Vasama, who ig described as Madu-gqudisand (i.@., the 
gani of the temple of Madhu-kégvara) and the laMjya of 
Daddapandyaka, made the gift of a perpetual lamp to the 
god Madhuxégvara.°* Another inscription from the same 
place (1123 AD) records that ‘omarama, the chief temple 
dancer (modali-sani) and the daughter of Mallema-nayaku- 
ralu, who was also probably a sani of the temple of 
Madhukégvaradéva, made the gift of five madag for main~ 
taining a perpetual lamp.°? One of the inscriptions 
from Kolliru (1140 AD) states that Pidudama, a gani af 


the Anantégvara-mahadéva temple, endowed five raja- 


narayana-gadyas for burning a perpetual lamp.?* An 


inscription from Avanigadda, Gated 1152 AD, records the 
gift of 16 birudu-gadyag in lieu of 55 sheep for main- 
taining a perpetual lamp in the tumple of Chodanarayana 


by Nuikama who is mentioned as ChSdanarayanadévara gani.?? 


A gimilar account of the endowment of perpetual 
lamps made by women of the other sectims of the socety 


is given below. 
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An inscription from Davuluru, (1143 AD) records 
that Aytamambika, the wife of Aytanayaka who is descri# 
ped as reddi (village officials) of the villages Davu-= 
luru in Velan@du and Kurungallu in Ivani-Kandrai, made 
the gift of a perpetual lamp in the temple of GOké$vara~ 
déve.°* we understand from another inscription coming 
from the same village and dated 1141 AD that the temple 
of Gonkégvara, in which the lamp was set-up by Aytarma, 
was eoneeracted by her aon. Another inscription from 
the same place and dated 1142 AD registers the gift of 
five madas for maintaining nine perpetual lanps in the 
same temple by Padmanayakuralu, wife of mahadandavasi 
Bay yapanayaka, on the occasion of ut tarayana garikrant4.°° 
yet another inscription trom the same place and dated 
in the same year states that one Suttandi-nayakuralu 
made a gimdlar gift to the game god tor the merit of her 
mother Duggama-nayakurdlu.?” One of the inscriptions 
from Simhachalam (1269 AbD) records that Gangadevi, wife 
of Sriranganathabhatt Spadnyaya, paid twelve ganda~mnadas 
and five chinnas into the temple treasury for burning an 
akhanda-dipa for the increase of the merit of her hus- 
pana .°? An inscriptim fron the salahast ifvara temple 
at ki kalahasti registers the gift ot 96 sheep by 
Kaliyavvaa for maintaining a perpetual Lamp.°? In this 


instance it is stated that the lampestatue wag made to 
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represent her deceased brother who was a gervant of 


Kuldttungachdla. 


It is very interesting to note that a woman coming 
from a fLorcign land donated a wexpacdal lamp in the teme= 
ple of ScikGrmanatha. One of the inscriptions (1216 AD) 
from Scikicmam and register the gift of a jerpetual lamp 
by a musician (gSyaki) Bhagaladévi, daughter of Ajja- 
KESavadéva of Sithala-désa (Srilatka).®? This inserip- 


tion is in Telugu language and script. 


Many @pigraphs attest to the prevalence of the 
practice of setting up lamps by women in the neighbouring 
states Tamil Nadu and Karnataka also. An inscription 
fran the Sdmésvaramudaiyar temple (Trichinopalli District), 
dated in the 2ist regnal year of Kajaraja I, registers 
the gift of gold for a day lamp to the temple of Tiru~ 
nombalir Paramégvara by a lady of bévanapallis°? Another 
inscription from the Svétarany&svera temple (Tanjore 
district) records the gift of land by a br&hmana lady 
for maintaining a lamp in the temple of Tiruver kadudatyar‘ 
One of the inscriptions from the Kall@égvara temple at 
Bagali (Karnataka), dated 1035 AD, records a gift by a 
gongstress Siriyave, daughter of Kdmaye-Nagave and a 
devotee of the god Kalidéva, of her house to the god with 


the condition that those who live in the house shall pay 
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two panas per year for keeping a perpetual lamp before 
the goa. 


RECIPIENTS OF GIFT 3 WITH ATTENDANT OBLIGATIONS 


We have seen in the above pages that people of 
almost all sections of the society made gifts or lanips 
and also endowed cattle, land, monuy, etc., Lor their 
upkeep. From tne inscriptions it is evident that the 
temple authorities took every care to honour the wishes 
of the donarg by keeping lamps set up by them burning. 
In fact sometimes the temple officials themselves were 
entrusted with the responsibility of protecting the 
gifts. One of the inscriptions fron Juttiga, which 
records the gift of a perpetual lamp and 50 dnupaediu 
for its maintenance, states that the sthanadhipatis, 
the s4ni-300. and nibaridhakaru were to protect the endow- 
ment. The gift-cattle is entrusted to a boya with the. 
setporataed that he should supply one mana of ghee every 
day .©° Cattle, etc., received from the donors were 
entrusted to individuals, temple officials, merchant 
guilds, or local bodies with some stipulationg which 
were to be followed to the letter and spirit. In the 
following lines it is proposed to discuss the details 


regarding those who received the endowments and the 
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conditions laid down in this respect. In this connect- 
im some of the inscriptions from Draksh8rama and Sri- 
kakulam (krishna district) provide interesting informa- 
tion. Those who were entrusted with the objects of 
endowments such as cattle, land, money can be divided 


into following groups: 


I. Temple officials. 
II, Local bodies. 
III. a) Individuals of gome status. 


b) Comnon people. 


A few inscriptims record that the temple 
officials ot difterent ranks were given the objects of 
endowments, particularly cattle and money, with the 
stipulation that they should supply the required quan- 


tity of ghee daily to keep the perpetual lamps burning. 


Some inscriptions from Eliru record that the 
gthanadhipatis were given the responsibility of main- 
taining the gandhyS-dipas.°” It is interesting to note 
that some of the endowments made for maintaining perpetual 
lamps in the BhavanarayanaSvami temple at Bapatla were 
received by the temple officials themselves who undertook 


the responsibility of measuring out one mana of ghee 


everyday to the temple. One of the inscriptions from 
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that temple, dated 1145 Ap, states that Gdkanapandita 
and another pandita, who were the sthnapatis of the 
Bhavanarayana temple, received the money gifted by one 
Méda-sni for maintaining a perpetual lamp and under~ 


took the responsibility of supplying one mana of . ghee 


everyday. aS 


Another inscription (1023 AD) records the 
gift of the village Cherigallu by mahamandalé$vara . 
Pinamallachdda-maharaju for maintaining different ser- 
vices including that of a lamp in the same temple’ and 
states that the sthandpatis, the d@vakarmis and the 


grivaishnavas received the village for maintaining the 


"7 i 


said services .°" A third inscription deted 1154 AD records 
that the sthanapati and the paricharakas received 12 
birudu-madag which were gifted by a Kéti-setti belonging 
to the Teliki-100 community for maintaining a lamp and 
agreed to supply one adna of ghee everyday. /? A tourth 
inscription (1156 AD) records that a dévakarmi of the 
temple received a similar amount endowed for a similar 
purpose by an individual and undertook to supply one mana 
of ghee everyday to the temple./? Another official who 
undertook such responsibility was bhdgapati whoge desig- 
nation reminds us of the office of chéga-pariksha men~ 
tioned in the inscriptions of Srikirmam. His duty was 
probably to supervise the services instituted in the 


temple. An inscription dated 1285 AD states that 25 cows, 
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which were gifted to maintain a perpetual lamp, were 
entrusted to the bhogapati and that his son would maine 
tain the service. /? The inscription dogs not give any 
further details. Among the other temple officials ress 
ponsible for the upkeep of lamps ‘\Vrittimantulu (land 
holders serving the temple) and a bhandaravuy are refe- 


rred to in one inscription. ’3 s 


Two other inscriptions 
mention kapiis (used in the sense of the ofticials who 
protect the gifts inade to temple) ag the recipients of 
the endowments with the stipulation that they should 
maintain the lamps by supplying ghee daily to the temple, 
Four more inscriptims’° from bapatla refer to another 
Class of temple officials, namely paricharakag, who were 
entrusted with a similar responsibility. since some 
learned brahmanas were mentioned as paricharakas this 
word need not be taken to mean menial servants. Only 


76 which ig damaged, records that the 


one inscription 
mélnayakag and the pujarig undertook to supply ghee 
without any interruption to maintain an akhanda-dipa 


instituted in the temple of Bhavanarayana. 


In the neighbouring state Tamil Nadu we find 
that a trustee of the temple took the responsibility 
of maintaining the ciftelamp. An inscription from tne 


Aruldlaperumal temple at Little Conjeevaram (Chengalpat 
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district) registers the cift of 1/8th of a lamp by 
Gollapundi Dévinayakan to the temple of ArulSla-perunal?’ 
The gift is stated to have Leen maintained by the trustee 


of the temple. 


We have already noted above that the temple. dan- 
cers (sSnis) were on the temple administrative bodies. 
They appear to have played important role in maintain- 
ing the gifts made by the devotees, Some of the inscrip- 
tions refer to them as sani-300 but the exact signifi- 
cance of this numerical suffix is not known. Many dins~ 
criptions specify that the ghee to be supplied to the 
temple for maintaining lamps should be measured by the 
mana (manikas) called gA4niyambati-mana (or mgnika) or 
ganiyambati-tavva (tavva = 1/2 a mana), ag the case may 
be. This undoubtedly suggests that this measure was 
pranearorsee by the sanis ot the concerned temples. The 
ganig are also stated to have received the endowments 
made for maintaining the lamps and supplied the stipula- 
ted Buanvity of ghee to the temple. An inscription from 
Kommuru (1119 AD) records the gift ot six uttama=ganda= 
madas for maintaining a lamp by one Straya and lays down 
that the sani-300 of that village should receive that 
money and supply one mana of ghee daily to the temple.’ 


Another inscription from the Jaladhigvara temple at 
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Ghantesala (1159 AD) records that five rajaraja-madas, 
gifted for maintaining a perpetual lamp, were entrusted 
to the sani-300 who undertook to supply one ganiyamana 


of ghee daily to the temple. /? 


One of the inscriptions 
from Falakollu (1136 AD) records the gift of a perpetual 
lamp to the god Bhimegvara and states that the gthanapati 
and the gani-300 were to maintain it.2° Another inscrip~ 
tion from Kolluru, dated 1165 AD, states that a certain 
individual made the gift of seven rlka-madas for a lainp 
and that the manis and the sanis of the temple should 
receive the money and maintain it.°2 Manis were another 
Class of temple otficials who were probably some impor~ 
tant people of the place who took part in the administ~ 
ratimn of the temple, They too, some times in aggociatim 
with the sanis, were entrusted with the responsibility of 
maintaining perpetual lamps. One of the inscriptims from 
Kommixru (1119 AD) states that Muduvana, the gudi-mani, 

and an other person should receive the endowment of six 

ut tama-ganda-nddas made by an individual tor maintaining 
a perpetual lamp and supply one nandiemana of ghee every~ 


day to the temple .°? 


In some instances the money endowed for burning 
an akhanda-dipa was deposited with the local bodies on 
s¢@ 


the condition that they should pay the interest regularly 
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to the temple so that the perpetual lamp can be main- 
tained without any break. We have already noted above 
that in the cage of monetary gifts only the interest 
accrued on the gift money was to be spent and the prin- 
Cipal wag never to be disturbed. Therefore we can under 
stand that temples, if they retain the gift money with 
themselves, and the local badies were acting as oankers. 
One of the inscriptions from Juttiga (1089 AD) records 
the gitt of three perpetual lamps by the Cnalukya-chdla 
prince Virachdda to the god sdm@$vara~mahadéva and states 
that the Duttika-300, which is probably the local body, 
should inaintain these lamps by supplying three manag of 
ghee daity .°? However, the inscri,;tion does not give 
any other details. An epigraph froin $rikdciam, datud 
1149 AbD, records the gift of tive mada 3 tor maintaining 
an akhanda-dipa to the god Srikirmanathadéva and states 
that the local body would provide the interest on that 


Le = = ’ 
amount ( Sc ikirmagvamidévarakun Lettina akhandavatti-~ 


dipamu mada § Urivaru polinadaparigalaviru).°* Another 
inscription from the game place (1151 AD) records a simi— 
lar grant and stat¢s that the enungdti-vari, i.e., the 
local body of the village FenungGdu, would maintain ito? 
A third inscription from the game place, dated 1169 AN, 
states that Sriyadevi-nayakurdlu made the gift of an 


akhanda-gipa to the same god and that it would be 
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maintained by the local-body of Salivendam (‘S1Liverida- 
varu), which is identical with the modern S31 thurjdam.°° 
An inscriptim from Kopparrt records the grant made by 
the vipra-~vinddis Pinagovindaya and others of their 

annual income trom the village for maintaining the lamp 
set up in the temple of Sidh@gvara at Koppdlu and states 
that the gift was made into the hands of the mahajanas of 
‘the village.?? It is significant to note that three 
inscriptions from the Paraguramigvara temple at Gudi~ 
mallam record the endowment of lamps which were to be 


maintained by the village assembly .o4 


Of these inscrip~ 
tions the first one records the gift of land tor a lamp 
to be burnt in the Paraguramigvara temple by Mullirkilar, 
who was one of the members of the committee administering 
the village. The next one records that the Bana queen 
Madeviadigal granted 30 kalanju of gold the interest of 
which was to be utilised for meeting the expenditure on 
twilight-offerings and lamps to the Farasuramigvara temple 
at Tiruvippirambedu (1.¢. Gudimallam). The assembly of 
this village accepted the endowment and undertook to 
Maintain twilight-offerings and lamps in the temple. 

The last epigraph registers the gift of gold by a native 
of Viramarigalam for a perpetual lamp. The amount consis- 


ted of twenty kalanju of gold and the interest on it was 


Calculated at the rate of four manjadi per year for each 
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kalanju. Out of the interest amounting to four kalanju, 
180 nali of ghee was to be purchased at the rate of 45 


nali for each kalanju. At one uri of ghee per day, 


* 


180 nali would be enough for the whole year. The assemoly 
of Tiruvippirambédu took charge of the endowment and 


agreed to provide the required ghee every day. 


In this context we may note that there are fairly 
a good number of inscriptims recording the endowment of. 
perpetual lamps and different kinds of endowments main« 
tained by the village assembly (sabha) from the Tamil 
country. Since most ot the inscriptions of this region 
record that the lamp endowments were maintained by the 
gabha only it will be enough if we quote just two examples. 
One of the inscriptions rrom Tiruppunduratti (Tanjore dia~ 
trict), belonging to the reign of Parakesaraivaraman, 
registers the gift of 96 sheep for a perpetual lamp on 
the occasion of a solar eclipse .°? The yitt dg stated 
to have’ been maintained by the sabha of the village. An 
inscription from Kavanir (North Arcot district) records 
the gift of 400 kUli O£ land for a perpetual lamp in the 


temple ‘of Pul ippagavadevar .7° 


The gift is made tax-free 
by the sabha and it was left incharge of the gabha 


itself. 


A large number of ingCriptims record that the 
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Cattle endowed for maintaining perpetual lamps were 
entrusted to common people who include boyas, probably 
shepherds, on the condition that they should supply 

the stipulated quantity of ghee to the temple. The num- 
ber of such inscriptions is so large that there is no 


need to give examples. 


CONDITIONS LAID DOWN WHILE ENTRUSTING THe OBJ sCT.3 GIFT 2D 
FOR MAINTAINING LAMPS; 


As we have seen earlier a variety of objects such 
as Cows, sheep, land, money, etc., were endowed to maine 
tain lamps and they were entrusted to individuals of 
different sections of the society or local bodies. While 
entrusting such endowments some stipulations were made 
to ensure a regular and uninterrupted supply of the 
lighting medium to keep lamps burning and these stipula- 


tions deserve attention. 


Generally whenever Cows or sheep were entrusted 
the usual condition was that thase who received them 
should supply the stipulated quantity of ghee wiich in 
majority of instances was one m@na for one perpetual 
lamp. Many temples had their own standard measures and 
the ghee or oi] was to Le measured out with that stand- 


ard measure Only. The authority to standardise the 
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m@asgures rested with state or temples. Thus we have 
references to mummadibhima-mna (standardised by the 
state and named after the fastern Chalukya king Munimad— 
bhima),22 sSniyambat t-mana (standardised by the sanis 
who. were on the administrative body of the temple) ,2° 
nandiemanikg (standardised by the Saiva temple officials 
and bearing the mark o£ Naridi),?? Naragisha-nGna 
(standardised b, the officials of the temple of the god 


Naragimha),?* 


tribhuvanamkusa-varaha-mana and tribhuvan- 
Bnkusa-mana_ (standardised by the state and so named after 
the emblem and title of the Eastern Chalukyas respecti- 
vely)?> and Rajakégari-mana (standardised by the state 
and named after the kind Kajaraja 1).7° 

When the cows or sheep were entrusted to private 
individuals certain privileges were given to them. Ag 
evidenced by the inscriptims from Falakollu, Vijayavada 
and a few other places they were given a piece of land 
separately for the maintenance of cattle, Since inserip= 
tions rarely specify that such land was exempted froin 
usual taxes it may not be incorrect to conclude that in 
guch cages the taxes were to Le paid to the state at the 
stipulated rateg. Generally it was the respongivility 
of the donors to make guch a gift of land. ‘This land 
was Called divya~kshétra in inscriptions coming from 
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Palakollu. Persons who received the cows, sheep, etc. 
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were often given a house site also.72 


Many inscriptions from Drakshardma often recard 
that the Cows were entrusted to individuals and four 
bOyas were made surities (piirita) to this transcation. 

It appears from some inscriptions that the surities 
belonged to the cow;en of the temple.?? Some of the’ 
inscriptions mention that cows, were entrusted to the 
boyas of an adapu. Thus we get four adapus --- modald 
gdapu, rendava adapu, mudava adapu and nalgava adapu 
(i.e., tirst, second, third and fourth). However, the 
exact connotatio of the word adapu dis not clear. But 
it is not improbable that adapu stands for a group. If 
this is correct it is possible that the béyas of 
Draksharama were divided into some groups and each 

group had a leader. Frobasly the temple authorities 
entrusted the cows to the inuividualg of these groups 
and four persons who nelonged to the temple cow-pen were 
made suritieg to the cows. An inscri;ption dated 1147 AD 
states that 50 inupa-edlu were entrusted to RanipabOla~ayati 
who belonged to the adapu of redda~b@la-Nava which is 
mentioned ag the second adapy. °° Similarly another 
inscription, dated 1100 AD, stateg that the 55 inupa-= 
edlu were entrusted to Fatabdla-sire of the third adapu 
and that four béyag of the kilaramu (cowpen) stood 


surity 20? 
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Sometimes the cows, sheep or land gifted for 
maintaining lamps were entrusted to more than one indi- 
vidual and in such cages all of them together were to 
supply the stipulated quantity of the lighting medium 
and whoever fails to supply was punished. In this | 
connect in an inscription coming from Chidipiralla is 
interesting and its contents are as follows: It records 
the gift of 50 inadas for maintaining a tiruvalika (lamp) 
in the pregence of Agastyé$vara by Polaredud and Basgivi- 
reddi, sons of Chinnaparedai for the merit of their 
younger brother Amkaya. The gift was handed over to the 
Jiyyas stating that the amount may be utilised either for 
purchasing some land or taking some land o lease and 
the condition laid down was that the produce from the 
land alone should ce spent for the upkee; of the lamp, 
without aisturbing the principal amount and that the 
lamp should be burnt for the tour Jamis in the daytime 
upto closing of the tiruka;Us (doors) in the nights, 
that is, from morning to the closing of the temple in 
the night. I£ any one of the jiyyas happens to disobey 
this arrangement he should surrender hig share of the 
giftemoney along with the lana, 192 


4 = - 
Some inscriptions trom Srikakulam (Krishna dis~ 


trict) specify that the prorit earned from maintaining 
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the cows gifted for the upkeep ot the perpetual lamps 
was to be shared b@tween the individuals according to 


the number of cows each received. (amdula Labha - 


gagélu padla véravunanu nedupukonwvaeu) ."°° Another 
inscription from the same place states that the indi-~ | 
viduals who received the flock (kadupu) should not dis- 
tribute the animals among themselves but together should 
maintain it (viralu evvarunu kadupum bafichikonam badayaru 
pottunansachar impam galavaru) 1% 

Often a bull, when cows were endowed, or a ram, 
when sheep were endowed, was also gifted for the obvi 
ous purpose. From the inscriptions it appears that the 
individuals who received the cattle were exempted from 


the grazing tax. 


The cows or sheep endowed for maintaining perpe- 
tual lamps were referred to by the technical term inupa- 
edlu and yeli-edlu. Different scholars offered different 
explanations to these terms. The acceptable interpreta- 
tion to the former dg that it means the cows (or sheep} 
which are always in the position of yielding milk. It 
means that when a particular number of cows or sheep 
were dmated to the temple and were entrusted to an 


individual it was his respongivility to gee that the 
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original number of the gift-cows Jor sheep) is main- 
eained and for this he has to replace the dead or 
barren cows (or sheep) with those which can yield milk. © 
It is in this senge the technical term inupa-edlu was | 
used. The exact significance of term va ttusiue te not 
clear 9 

The apove account Clearly demonstrates the keen 
interest evinced by the donors as well as temple authoe 
rities to have the gift-lamps maintained properly, regu- 
larly and without any interruption. It is interesting 
£6 note that to achieve thig the bagic material comforts 


of those individuals who received cows, sheep land, etc, 


were taken care of. 
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Many thousands of years before the recorded 
history man was a savage gathering food by way of hunt-~ 
ing and collecting fruits, roots and nuts and eating 
them raw. He was often witnessing forest fires which 
illuminated the region near by and naturally he wag 
terribly scared of them. He knew neither to make fire 
nor to control it. It was a great moment in man's life 
when’: he could make the fire and use it to his advantage. 
This brought a revolutionary change in the mode of his 
life. He was able to drive away the frightful darkness 
of night kb, lighting a lamp. He also thought it nece~ 
ssary to offer lamps to the deities in whom he had 
immense belief, as we see a little later, The earthen 
lamps belonging to protohistoric and early historic 
periods discovered in difrerent parts of our Country 
help us in understanding the early stages in the evolu~ 
tion of lamps. This chapter, in which an attempt is made 
to study the evolution of the art of lamps, is divided 
into three sections. The first section deals with the 
lamps Giscovered in excavations conducted in different 
parts of our country. The second section gives an 
account of the lamp-pillars of stone belonging to the 


historical period. The third and last section is devoted 
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to the discription of various types of metal lamps. 


LAMPS DISCOVERED IN EXCAVATIONS 


The excavations conducted at Mohenjodaro have 
conclusively proved the existence of lamps nearly five 
thousand years ago. Houses had provision tor keeping 
lamps. “In one of the houses, "“hign in the wall (6£t. 

4 ins. above the footing) at the northern end of the 
parallel passage there is a Mojecking erick on which 

a lamp was placed, to judge by the someke~stains that 
were gtill Cleurly discernible. The prick now projects 
3 ins. from the wall, but possibly it once tormed quite 
a large bracket - the end is broken ofif-and its surface 
_is slightly hollowed." In fact the hollowed surface 


itself might have been used as lamp. 


"In the western wall of this stair cage just 
above the secmd step, a small niche, 5 ins. square 7 
and 4 ins. deep, evidently held a lamp to light the 
lower steps."* | 
The excavations at Mohenjodaro yielded "a very 
unugual vessel with three flat lugs on the rim of the 
pan, in each of which a small hole is pierced to suspend 


4t. It ig the first of its kind to be found and igs 
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only 2.15 ins. high. In the centre of the pan, a blind 
hole, 0.16 ing. in diameter and 0.44 ins. deep, possibly 
took a pin to support a candle. In fact, this curious 
object may have been a hanging lamp, it is entirely hand 


nd 


made, but very regular in shape and finish.”"~ (Fig. 1). 


“Semis: spouted cups which cauld have peen used as- 
lamps were also discovered in excavatims at this place. 
One of these cups is of alabaster “but they show no 
marks of burning at the spout, nor are they blackened 
by smoke, Alabaster would be a very unsatigtactory 
material for a lamp, as it would be likely to calcine at 
the spout. Moreover the inside diameter of the spout 
appears in some cases to be too gmall to take a wick". 


(Figs II). 


It is very interesting to note that some figuri- 
nes having pannté@y-like additions on either side of the 
heads with black goot-like staing were discovered in the 
excavations Conducted at Mohenjodaro, one of such figurd- 


nes is well preserved. (Fig. III). 


In thig connection Mackay observes a possibility. 
He gays, “these gtains were produced by these pannier- 
like receptacles being sometimes used as tiny lamps, 


especially as there are traces of black on the edges of 
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the head-dress as if they had been smoked by a flame. 
Lamps are, of course, commonly burnt before images in 
India and elsewhere, but I do not know of such a pra= 
ctice as using part of the image itself as a lamp being 
recorded anywhere; nor ag far ag I have been able to 
ascertain does this practice obtain... in India at the 
present day."” (However , in this context it may be noted 
that some terracotta figurines bearing lamps on their 
heads were discovered in the excavations conducted at 


Nagar junakonda 


A shell receptacle discovered in the excavation 
at Mohenjodaro also deserves mention. "This vessel was 
madé from another kind of she$¢l from that used for the 
ladles. The removal of the inner whorls of the shell 
must have been somewhat difficult owing to the space 
being so limited in which to operate the cutting tool, 
and ag a régult the interior is somewhat rough. The 
excregcencegs on the outside of the shell were carefully 
removed s0 ag to leave a smooth, semiwpolighed surface. 
The edge of the aperture wag then decorated with incised 
lines, and the mark left by the removal of the spire was 
also carefully accentuated with a graver. ‘This object 


has been identified as a lamp (cf. a shell lamp from ur) 


ele 
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but a vessel of such a useful shape may have served 
7 


several other purposes.” 
The foregoing evidence clearly points to the wide 

use of lamps during the period of Indus Civilization. 

There is also evidence to believe that lamp~black was 


used ag COlour for pottery clays® and cosmetic.” 


The excavations at Inamgaon (Manaragtra) yielded 
oval lamps with a central groove for the wick and these 
may be dated to C, 1600-1300 B.c,/° 

Some .of the excavations conducted in Andhra 
Pradesh revealed some iron lamps belonging to the mega~- 
lithic period. Significantly at Moula Ali, 8 kms to 
Secunderabad, two iron lamps, one supported on three 
bars and the other with legs, were discovered in maga- 
Lithic burials. Here it may be noted that some iron 
objects like knives, daggers, including lamp, were gene-~ 
rally pl aed near the right hand of the corpse. This 
Clearly shows the religious importance attached to lamp 
by the megalithic people .2? Among the iron objects 
recovered from mégalithic burials were also hanging 
saucer=lamps 24 According to Krishna Sastry the iron 
lamps discovered in the excavations conaucted at Pedda- 


bankur may be classified into two varieties. “The first 
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type has a shallow dish about 4.5 cm. in diameter 
with a vertical handle bent backwards at the top for 
suspension. The other lamp has a bigger dish about 
7 om. in diameter; but the handle is broken. The 
other variety of lamp is a solid dish with an out 
covered lip. The dish wag riveted at the base to a 
horizontal handle. This kind of lamp was possibly 
used for religious purposes as offering lamp to the 


diety (Fig. IV). 


The lamp found at Taxila, with vertical handle 
as degcribed ag ladle. A similar object found at 
Nasik with a vertical handle was described as lamp 
adie, "+3 

A good number of terracotta lamps discovered in 
excavations in Anchra Pradesh and belonging to the early 
historical period are shallow dishes with a lip for 
the wick. “The sizes vary from 11.5 cm to 6.5 cm. All 
are in dull red ware. The fabric or the smaller lamps 
is coarser than the bigger ones .*4 

Excavations conducted at Ter (Tagara-Maharashtra) 


and Arikamedu (Tauil Nadu) revealed very interesting 


Lamps which show atfinity with the Roman lamps. It is 
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further interesting to note that a number of oman 

lamps prepared fran terracotta were unearthed, in excae 
vations from sites of Failaka Islands, Persian Gulf 

(20 kms from Kuwait). The details of the tind and other 
accompanying features reveal a strijina cosenbienee vis~. 
avis those found at Ter and other places .!° Atcording 
to M.N, Deshpande "A number of small bowls with straight 
nozzle from Ter has been referred to as feeders. They, 
however, are local imitations of.. Roman lainps. These are 
cast from double moulds and bear on the upper side ribbed 
deceration, also seen on Roman lamps. They have gomew 
times a Lipelike holder often faghioned like the face of 
human being. These lamps Clearly reflect Roman influence 
that may. have come from egypt by the sea route or from 
the Parthian town of Selecia on the Tigris Via bahrein 


igland, through Persian Guit."+6 


Here it may not be out of place to quote the des- 
Ccription of the ceramic o41 lamps as given by Margabandu 


1? 
and Ganam. 


“The ceramic oll lamp of the ‘'Craecu~Roman type’ 
was made from (bottom and upper part separately) moulds 
in the shape of small bowls of pointed oval type. They 


have straight nozzles and are both plain and decorated. 
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Decorations consist of moulded designs in relief, usu- 
ally on the upper portion, comprising ribbings on thick 
rims as well as on the nozzle necks. There are two 
variants of lamps; one is plain without a handle to 
hold; another is a type with a separate handle fixed, 
if they are made from mould; some others formed part of 
the upper portion of the lamps in which case the handle 
is smoothed out by two or three ribs. Decorations of 
handles are found with moulded designs in relief of 
floral or geometric features; while in relief of flaral 
or geometric feature; while some other have human faces 


or beak of birds. 


All the lamps have a central filling hole, 
surrounded by a shallow circular canal which connects 
with a straight shallow pipe, running from the filling 


hole to the wick-hole at the pointed nozzle-end. 


The unitary feature of these lamps suggest their 
essential origin from a single source viz., from the 
Graeco-Roman worta."?8 

It is interesting to note that this type has 
been reported in large number from the excavatiaqis at 
Failaka Islands. It is further significant to note that 


many of the lamps found at Tellga'ad and Tellsa'ed 
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(mounds located in Failaka Islands) were "from the 
environs of shrines. In view of their predominent 
occurrence from the shrine complex, it can be empha- 
sised that their main use was for religious, ceremoni- 
ous and sanctified purposes." These lamps can be 


19 "The 


attributed to about the third century B.C. 
early prevalence similar lamps and supporting evidence 
of their utility comes from archaic cyrene in Gréece 
where lamps have been found from the sanctuary, dedi~ 
cated to the cult of demeter: and persephone. The 
shrine is datable to about the sixth and fifth century 
B.c,"20 | 
On the basis of the comparative study of the 

lamps discovered at Failaka Islands and at Ter Marga- 


bandu and Ganam observe ag follows. 


"In the light of early occurrence of Greek lamps 
at Persian Gulf and elsewhere, those found in Indian 
Context are of a later date viz., the earliest of them 
are known from the beginning of the first century A.D. 
and found in large numbers during the latter part of the 
gecond century A.D. The shape and type remain the same 
but gome new features are added such decorations, handle, 
etc., which is essentially due to local influence lamps 


of thig variety have ceen reported only from a few sites 
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at Ardikamedu, Taxila and Ter. 


Two broken Roman lamps have been reported from 
Arikamedu. One of them is a fragment of a disc and 
side-volute of a lamp of the normal type, prevalent 


during the Augustan period (early first Cantury A.D.). 


. Specimens at Sirkap-all occur in the time of the 
first century A.D. carved in stone and ag well as pre- 
pared in terracotta. Stone specimens are both plain 
and decorated. All of them are of essentially local 
workmanship. Decorations consist of designs of lotus 


petalled bowl-part, makara shaped horizmtal nozzle, 


stepped up base, and ribbed and incised rim. 


Terracotta lamps similar to that of the Roman 
ones, with lengthy wick have also been found without 
Gecorations. Such type of lamps represent local imi- 


tation of Graeco-Koman ones. 


Ter has yielded the largest number of them with 
features of Graeco-Roman type along with other objects 
of foreign origin, such ag terracottas, suspensim 
lamps depicting human figures grotesque figurines, 
double moulded animal figurines, lion crouching on prey, 


marine deity, etc. 
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The lamps are both plain and decorated. They 
have small circular holes for o41 and circular pipe}= 
shaped horizontal nozzle tapering to a small thin wick 
end. Unlike the wicks of Greek examples which have a 
space for the wick to project out in the Indian lamps 
this feature is missing. All the lamps from Ter have 
handles to hold in contrast to the Western Proto-types. 
Most of the handles are decorated with human head ac 
beak of birds as well ag other geometric designs. There 
is a vertical perforation in handles, perhaps to £4x 
them on walls. The body portion of them i.e. some bear 
designs guch ag ribs rays and thick stemmed designs, 
perhaps made in mould. The human facial features of the 
handles recall affinities to the Yaksha figures, depicted 
in contemporary Buddhist causes of Western India. The 
type and shape is typically Graeco-Roman, where ag the 
decorative features are essentially Indian, Since they 
were copied from Graeco-Roman types, somé new features 
were added ‘by local potters. However, the restrictive 
occurrence testify to its use only to a limited extent 


by a gection of the population. 


The occurrence of Graeco-Roman lamps at Ter 
reveals certain interesting features, which can thus be 


enumerated, that the lamps found at Failaka Islands, 
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Persian Guif and beyond prove that the lamps are of 
foreign origin and were brought by oceanic trade by 
travellers and traders to Western India and interior. 
Due to constant contact between world and Western India 
many objects of foreign origin found their way to India, 
gome of them were limited and produced locally, new 
featureg added due to local influence depending upon the 
aesthetic taste of the times. In the beginning they were 
brought as gifts or rare specimens, but later on, due to 
their fragile nature, they were prepared by local ceramic 
artisans, with type difference in certain features and 
the type has is want in Limitat tons ."7+ 

It ig well known that the excavations conducted at 
Avikamedu in Tamil Nadu yielded some Roman lamps which are 
dated to about the second century A.D. The following are 
the observations made in Ancient India, vol. II with 


regard to the Roman lamps discovered at this site. 


"Type 22 is a lamp, it 4s characteristic of the 
site and occurs throughout the Sccupaction of both sectors. 
It is of 2 coarse fabric and is generally grey in the Pre. 
Arretine and arretine layers and red in the PosteArretine 
period of the northern sector and all periods of the 


Southern. Variant 22 a is of a larg@r and. relatively 
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less popular size; while 22 b is a shallow red-ware 
lamp peculiar to the late drain phase. Variant 22 c, 
distinguished by a pinched scot-stained lip, is a rare 
variant confined to the late phase of the Southern 
decker: Variants 22 d and 22 e, are solitary examples 
respectively from the main drain phase of the Southern 


gector and an arretine layer of the Northern. 


Types 23 is a unique lamp with a flanged collar 
which ig ornamented with slanting applied ridges and 
incised strokes. It is of coarse greyish; black ware 
and comes from a mixed group which yielded on arretine 
bowl stamped CAMVR. It ig not sufficiently well preger~ 
ved to indicate the pregence or absence of a pinched lip 
for holding the wick. "2? 

There is a very interesting passage in an anci« 
ent Tamil poem attributed to the second century A.D., 
which suggests that the Tamil craftsmen probably borrowed 
the idea of the design from Greek or Roman specimens of 


lamps: - 


“yaWanar LIyarriya vinaiman Pavai 

kai yendu Aiyagal niratya ney Sorindu 
parut thirikoliya Kurutthalai nimir eri 
Acuvaru Kalai the ramainuarap pannt’ 


(Nedu Nalvadai, lines 101-104) 
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"Pouring oil (ghee) fully inta lamps held by the 
statue that was siklfully made by the Yavanas, ‘and 
setting it right (by pouring oil) whenever it began 

to flicker, by lighting (it) with:a broad-wicked torch", 


etc,.?? 


The lone epigraphical reference to Roman lamps is 
found in the Alluru Inscriptio of the second century 
ie This inscription records, among other objects, 
Yavanaka~lamps with (oil) receptacles of the shape of 
vadala fish (vadalabhikaro, Jarodiyo yonaka diurkayoyavenake 


depikah) (Fig-v_). 


S. Sankaranarayanan has the following to say with 


regard to the yonaka~divikas mentioned in this inscripe 
tion. The reference to the lamps of ymakag which have 
the cups shaped like sheaths fish is very interesting. 

It is well known that the term yonaka (sangkrit form of 
prakrit yona derived from Ion) ig used by the Indiang to 
indicate ehe Greekg in the beginning and that later om it 
become a synonima Mlechchha (foreigner). In the present 
context the expression yonaka meang Roman. M.N. Deshpande 
drew our attention to some lamps of Roman imitation found 
at Ter (Maharashtra see above). One of these lamps 1s 


shaped after the human head and the other after’a fish. 
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Therefore, the yonaka-divika of the Alliru inscription 
may be the lamps either imitations of Roman lamps or 
Roman lamps imported from that country. We have already 
noted above that a lamp of this type wag discovered at 
Ter. In this context we may note that the list of arti- 
cles that were transported from the western countries 
to the eastern Coastal region of India included lamps 
also. It ig further noteworthy that an image of stand 
ing Buddha whose dress reveals Roman influence wag also 
discovered in Alluru. Though the Alliru inscription 
does not specify the material with which the yonaha- 
divikas were made it is not imprabable that they were 


of terracotta like the lamps from Ter mentioned above "29 


It is well mown that the remains of Buddhist 
gtupa were removed to the gallaries of the Indian 
Museum Calcutta and have been re-erected there. The 
sCulptures of this stupa are excellent specimens of the 
Sunga art. .The sculpture depicting the dream of the 
queen Mayadevi shows a lamp placed near the cot on which 
the queen was sleeping (Fig. VI). Thug the areige imagi- 
natively suggested it to be night. The lamp has a bell 
shaped base and a danda on which the provision is made to 
place the oil receptacle. The wick is shown as big and 
standing erect which indicates that the room was well 


illuminated, 
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There are a number of lamp carvings in ancient 
Amaravati and also Borebudur. The ornamentation at 
Borobudur gtlipa was patterned after a variety of muai- 
Cal instruments, thrones, chariots and number of lamps 
and utensils used for worship. The excavat ions condue- 
*cted at the Buddhist site at Antichek (Bihar) yielded a 
pipal leaf shaped stone lamp among other items 2° 
Before concluding this section dealing with the lamps 
discovered in excavations mention may be made of those 
belonging to the medieval period and found in Tami) 
Nadu and A.p, Among the interesting terracotta objects 
on view in the Rajaraja Museum (Tanjavur Art Gallery, 
Tanjavur, Tamil Nadu) the star-shaped lamp with 12 wicks 
seems to belong to a pre-chdla age. This and many common 
single wicked lamps were found in the excavations condu- 
cted at Tdruvamathur in the South Arcot district, Tamil 
Nadu. It is interesting to note that though most lamps 
now have odd-numbered wicks many of the early terracotta 
lamps found in Tamil Nadu had 4, 6, 8, 12 or more even 
numbered wicks. The excavations conducted at Golkonda 
(Andhra Pracesh) laid bare, among several objects, a 


terracotta elephant showing suveral small segments for 


burning wicks .27 


LAMP=PILLARS (DIPASTAMBHAS) 


It has been an ancient practice to set up stone- 
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pillars for placing lamps in temples. One of the ins- 
criptions £rom Anaravati, belonging to about the third 
century A.D,, states that Khada, the wife vf the house- 
holders Sidhatha, along with her relations placed a 
pillar for lamps (diva-khambhd) at the foot of the great 
Chaitya of the exalted one (i.e, Lord Buddha) as an abode 


of merit (dismmathanals” This shows that gifting a 


pillar for lamps was considered as a highly meritorious 
act. This ingcription was engraved on a piece of small 
octagonal pillar. However, we do not know whether the 
sam@ was the pillar referred to in the inscription. We 
have epigraphical evidence§to show that setting up lamp 
pillars continued to be a popular practice in the medieval 
period also. An inscription from the Bhimégvara temple 
at Mogallu, dated 1315 AD, registers the gift of a stone 
pillar for a perpetual Lemp.“ It may be noted that 
gome gtone pillars set up to serve ag lamp stands during 
the chdla period are existing even now. At Mahabalipu- 
ram almost in the sea confronting the gate of the shrine 
itself, stands a Chola-type of pillar completely round to 
serve for a Lamp=post ."° Generally these lamp pillars 
face the entrance in South Indian temples. However, 
there are two lamp-pillars placed on the either side of 

a cave temple at flléra. These pillars, which are square 


in shape, belong to the Rashtrakuta period, Alexander 
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Rea d@scribes a dipa-stambha which wag set up at the 
@ast gate of the Hariharégvara temple at Harihara in 
Karnataka. Hig discriptim is as follows: “This parti~ 
Cular form of lamp pillar is. peculiar to these districts 
and is not found further south. The ordinary dipadan 
with lamps on the top only, exists all over the pregi- 


dency, good examples are seen at Vijayanagar. 


The present example is Comparatively modern, having 
been built within the past century. It, however, in no 


wise differs from more ancig™mt examples found elsewhere, 


The shaft is octangonal with a very decided taper 
towards the top. It is built in courses and thus pre- 
sents another difference to the ordinary dipadan. Lamp- 
brackets project in rows on the different faces alter~ 


wl 


nately from base to Capital. (Fig. Vir). 


The Hoyasalas cont'inued the practice of setting 
up lampepillars. There 1g an octagonal pillar in the 
Kégava temple at Belur which serves for a lamp=fat . >? 
The Vijayanagara emperors also continued this practice, 
Here we may refer to Saletore'’s observations about the 


dipa-gtambhas of the Vijayanagara period. 


“It ig remarkable how the Vijay anagara dipa- 


gtambha resembles so much its Hoyasala proto type. In 
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its simplicity light and elegance, it is similar to the 
Jaina managtambha found in Tuluva (South Kanara district 
karnataka). This lamp pillar seen in many Vijayanagara 
shrinés stands on a small pedestal, a square block of 
granite scooped in the middle, with almost no ornamenta- 
tion. Over this in the centre rose a square pillar about 
one fourth of the entire structure and went up octagonally 
shaped and on its top wag placed the karidam, which was 
crowned by the munai or the opening lotus and over it was 
the palagai. This pillar so similar to its Hoyasala proto- 
type wag entirely free from ornamentation and instead of 
the nagabaridham and the padmabaridham it was graced with a 
rugged simpiicity and a charming elegance. This lamp- 
pillar became ornate ag for instance in front of the 
Ketapi Narayana temple at Bhatkal where it assumed a 
£ine appearance, This lamppillar had a pedegtal which 
as in the previous case comprised of three parts. The 
upanam .as in Vijayanagara temples,wag Carved with figures 
o£ men and women. The kumudam too wag characteristcally 
striped above and below and above it was placed a flat 
slab resembling the palagai itself. The lower portion on 
thig pillar being square ag in the previous case, was 
filled on each face with images and on one gide stand a 
king and queen proabably representing Krgna Deva Raya and 
his queen but, as he is usually represented with two of 


his queens, this appears rather doubtful. The round 
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pillar issuing forth has three bands called the padma- 
bandham and are filled with floral designs. A peculiarity 
with this lamp-pillar is that below the karidam it hag the 
kalagam which is not found in earlier examples of this 
type. In additim on the palagai is placed a small pavi- 
Llion in the Jaina manastambhas.”"> 

In this context we may also refer to lamp~pillars 
get up in the Jaina-basadis. Among the important elements 
present in the early Jaina shrines dipa-mSle or manastambha 
was one .>4 Saletore hag the following to gay about the 


lamp-pillars.of the Jains. 


"The dipamale or the lamp-pillar of the Jains has 
elicited the unstinted admiration of Western art critics. 
It was of two types: the dipamale and the Brahmadeva 
pillars. They were pogted in front of their colossal 
Jaina statues as at Sr3vana Belgola or at the entrance to 
bastis as on the Chikkabetta in the same village. These 
are also found at Karkala and Venur with an image of 
Brahmadeva on their tops. The one is Karkala was set up 
by Vira pandya Raya in Saka 1358 in front of the Gomaté- 
gvara. The figure of Brahmadéva was enclosed in a small 


pavilion at Sevana Belgola and beautifully decorated. 


The mana-stambhas were quite different and had 


pavilions on the top enshrining figures of the Jaina facing 
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the four directions. The mana-stambha literally means a 
column of honour and they were probably set up in honour 


of their tirthankaras. These pillars are best seen at 


Mudubidri which alone claims sixteen bagtis of the Jainas. 
It is probable that they borrowed the form of such pillars . 
from the Buddhists. Fergusson had observed that types 

of such pillars could be seen in other places outside 
India, namély in Armenia up the valley of the Danube and 
even in Central Europe, It would be absurd to sgugg@st 
that the Jainag borrowed the concept of such pillars 


from those places without any reliable evidence. 


These pillars were tinally ornamented neat and 
elegant. Square up to a fourth of their height they 
are round above it, adorned with belts of decarated 
frizes and crowned with a gmall pavilion which had a 
kalaga over it. That was a purely Brahmanical moti£é.">> 

Though the lamp-pillars were not found often in 
the early ‘and medieval phases of the temple architecture 
of Kerala in the late phase they are found in good numberg. 
However, it ig noteworthy that an inscription of Aditya~ 
varman alias Sarvariganatha dated 1375 A.D. records the 
construction of the shrine of Krishna, a goséla, a man~- 
d@apa and a dipika-griha in the temple of Sripadmanabhasvamd 


at Tiruvanantapuram. ae 


offey 
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Another inscription of the king Viraravivarman, 
which purports to record a major renovation of the temple 
of Raix@éava Perumal under taken by the king, refers to 
a pillar of Lights.?” A third inscription belonging to 
18th century states that the king Ramavarman of Cochin 
had the dipa-madam (lamp-pavilion) raised by his ministers 


for the god Varichuléga of Tiruvanchikulam.?° 


In most evolved architectural acheme Vilakku- 
madam affixed with a galaxy of lamps finds place along 


39 


with other components. The Sci Sarikaranarayana temple 


at Navaikulam may be cited an example which has pradak- 
ghindpatha as well ag a Vilakku-madam.{° 

It ig very interesting to note that at Tiruvattur 
the open outer pradakshindpatha of the Adikégava Perumal 
temple, which is rectangular on plan, has been converted 
into a covered passage having two hundred and twenty two 
colums, each carved with a dipa-lakshmi (Fig. VIis) and 
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reliefs. | One of the pillars in front of the main ent~ 


rance in the Vamana temple at Kizhavellur is carved with 


a figure of dipa-Lakghmi .*? 


Prom the above account it becomes clear that 
lamp=pillars, particularly with the sculptures of dipa~ 
lakghmig, became popular in Kerala during the late 


phage of the temple architecture. 
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METAL LAMPS: 


Several inscriptions of South India, particularly 
from the Andhra country, record the gifts of lamp-stands 
by the donors of lamps to deties. Such lamp-stands men- 
tioned in inscriptions were of different weights and 
metals. The weight of lamp-stands varied from two viseg 


to farty vises (approximately 3 kgs to 60 kgs).*3 Bronze, 


iron, Copper or an alloy of metals were generally used for 
making lampestands. Aan inscription from Scikuirmam (1284 
AD) records the gift of a bronze lamp-stand (Kanichu-dipa- 


dandu) weighing six viseg (9 kgs Similarly two more 


inscriptions from Palakollu dated 1296 AD record the gift 


of bronze lampswstand ( kafichu-diviya-Karibham)*> 


These 
two stands weighed five viseg and five palams and 2 vises 
respectively (11 kgs). Another inscription from the aame 
place mentions an iron lamp~stand (lohapu-kambham) of the 
weight of seven vises (104 kgs) .48 One of the inscr ip- 
tions from Simhachalam (1264 AD) records the gift of a 
perpetual lamp along with a copper lamp-atand (tambra- 
gtambhéna gahitam pradad = dipam = akhandain) es Though 
some of the lampestands were plain some were in the shape 


of beautiful birds or animals or dipa-lakshmig or certain 


religious mo€iffs like Sudargana. 


Typologically the metal lamp-stands may be classi«~ 


£ied into following groups. 
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I, lLampestands with only oi] receptacles. 
II. Lamp-stands with fauna. 
III. Vrikgha - dipas. 


IV. Lamps with the images of deties and religiow 
motifs. 


V. Dipa - lakshmis. 


Here it may be noted that many museums do not 
geem to have adequate number of lamp~standg which can | 
ve accurately dated, Further, the majority of lamp- 
stands preserved in the museums belong to late period. 
However, it is not improbable that the lamp-atands of 


later period were made on the lines of earlier specimens. 


I. LAMP=STANDS WITH ONLY OIL RECEPTAQ. ES; 


Several inscriptions while recording endowments of 
lamps, simply, state that ‘a metal lamp with a stand’ 
(1Gha-dandu-diviya) was gifted to a particular temple. 
As mentioned above often the weight and metal of lamp- 
stand are also given. Generally this type of lamp-stands 
consist of a broad base, central staff divided into seve- 
ral rims and tiers, sometimes tapering, and a lamp bow) 
on top. The lamp bowls may have provision for one or 
more wicks (Fig. IX). In this context we may recall the 


- [And ab Vote 
description of dipa-patra given in the Srivimanarchanaka) pa 
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According to this work the oil receptacle should be in 

the shape of pipal leaf and five inches wide. Its lip 

(the part where the wick ig placed) should be of half= 

an-inch width, Such lips should be provided at one side 

or four sides or eight sides. The danda may be like that 
ganca 

of a dhupa-patra. 


Dipapatram Sacangula vistaramoadd parguloghtham 


asvattha patrakaram ashtadikshu chaturdikshu @hsyam 
digi Uauartya dharayutam dhupapatrauat dandam padam 
Zz 48 oe 
vakuryat. 


II. LAMP-STANDS WITH FAUNA: 


Birds, animals, reptiles, amphibians like tortoise 
and . aquatic animals like fish greatly contributed to the 
artistic beauty of many lampegtands. Many of these have, - 


apart from the aesthetic value, religious significance also. 


Among the birds swan wag most favoured by the 
makers of the lampestands. One of the inacriptios from 
SimhSchalam, dated 1403 AD, records the gift of a perpe- 
tual lamp and a bronze lamp=stand with the image of a swan. 


on it ( kafichu-dipa-gtambhamu hamga gahitamugagu) .*? It ig 


well known that hamsa is the vehicle of Brahma and Sara- 


svati. In India the traditional belief is that the swan 
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could separate milk from water and partake only the 
former leaving the Latter .°° Thus it is supposed to 
have the capacity to sift and eliminate the bad from 
the good and accept only the best. That is why even 
hermits and ascetics, who reject the unreal and under- 
stand and accept the highest truth of philosophy, are 
called haiigag and paramahamsag. In the Mahabharata it 
is stated that sages who were living on the banks of 
the Gariga approched Bhishma, who wag on the bed of 
arrows, in the form of swans. This interesting scene 
is depicted on a Chalukyan pillar in one of the scul- 
ptures of Bhishma on the arrow bed, the swans near him, 


close to his thighs .°- 


Hamga enjoys a prominent place in the mythology 
§2 


and art of not only Hindus but also Buddhists. 
A swan lamp from Kerala deserves our attention 

(Fig. X). This is presently preserved in the Raja 

Dinkar Kelkar Museum at Pune. The height of the lamp- 

stand is 97 cms and this ig assigned to the 17th century 

by Kelkar in his lampa of India.>? However, the Sunbeamg 

in’ Mark published by the same Museum assigns this to the 

ae 19th century .°4 He calls this as Guru-gishya-dipa 

as this 4s used in the gurukulas when the teacher imparted 


instructions to his pupil. The lamp hag a round be]l~-11ike 
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base above which the lower portion of the staff is 
fixed. The staff can be divided into three identical 
gections each having a vage-like part with a round 
base. One oil bowl each is fixed to the tops of the 
second and third sections (from below) and the image of 
swan is on the top of the staff, The bird looks grace- 
ful with its raised beautiful tail. It had perhaps a 
creeper~like object in its beak which is now missing. 


Peakcock, known as the vehicle of the god Kumara, 
4s also a graceful bird and its dance is proverbial. 
The grandure of its colour glory is exhibited by the 
feathers Composing the tail shot up fan-like in a beau- 
tiful semicircular arrangement attracted many sculptors .”> 


This bird too won the hearts of the makers of lamps. 


Pigure XI ig a ‘hanging peacock and snake lamp' 
from Tamil Nadu and belongs to the 17th century. In this 
lamp the bird is shown as holding snakes, its natural 
enemy, in its beak. With standing tail and wings the 
bird looks beautiful. The lamp has an oil bowl of three 
tiers to which an ornamented arch ig fixed. Both the 
ends of the arch are shown ag emanating from the mouths 
of crocodiles. In the centre of the o1] bowl is a small 
bage on which the image of dancing peacock 18 fixed. It 


is holding three intertwined snakes in its beak. To the 
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top centre of the arch is attached a solid chain in 
the middle of which is an image of another bird. The 
image is much smaller than the peacock, The whole lamp 
looks quite solid and sturdy. 


Figs. XII and XIII are hanging peacock lamps 
assigned to the 18th and 19th centuries respectively. 
They are stated to have been found in Maharashtra and 
are now pregerved in the Raja DVinkar Kelkar Museum at 
Pune. In the first one the peacock is shown with its 
beautiful long neck and fan-like tail. It looks natural 
while the bird in the second ig more artistic. Fig. XII 
has a deep round base with a bell in the centre. Above 
this bell, is placed the oil receptacle with provision 
for more than one wick. It is covered with an inverted 
disk, which hag a small handle, to serve ag lid to the 
lamp to protect it from moth and other insects. The lid 
is loose and can be lifted up with the help of the handle, 
Obviously this is so arranged to fecilitate pouring oil 
into the receptacle. To this lid is attached an ornamen= 
ted chain which has in its middle the image of a dancing 
peacock. At the top of the chain are an artistic bowl 
and lid. Another chain is attached to the lid for hang- 
ing the lamp. On the whole the lamp looks solid and 


beauti£ul. 
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The second lamp (Fig. XIII) hag a shallow base 
above which are two inverted lotuses, the lower one being 
bigger than the above. To the top inverted lotus is 
attached another lotus in its normal positio. On this 
is the oil receptacle which can take more than one wick. 
In the centre of this receptacle is a short ornamented 
staff to which ig fixed a beautiful image of a peacock 
with a creeper in its beak. To its neck ig attached a 


chain for hanging the lamp. 


Fig. XIV ig a very beautiful lamp-stand from 
Gujarat and ig assigned to the l&th century. It has a 
very shallow base om which ig a bell supporting a kalaga. 
Around the kala$a are depicted human beings holding lamp 
bowls in their hands and peacocks with fanelike tails 
alternately. To the top of the kalaSa is fixed the 
tapering staff. To the thicker portion of the staff 
peacocks with necks gracefully bent backwards aré atta~ 
ehed. By the gide of the peacocks, small images of human 
beings with shallow lamp bowls are attached. Below the 
lamp bowls are hung small tinkling bells. Near the top 
of the staff two more similar peacocks with tinkling bells 
to their tailg are fixed. On thetop of the staff is a 
small kalasa on which are necks of two peacocks support ing 


an artistic bowl. To the left of the oil bowl is fixed a 
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beautiful image of a parrot. ‘The lid of the lamp bowl 
also has a graceful peacock motif. Below the oi] bowl 
small tinkling bells and a think chain are hung. The 
chain has a needle like metal rod, obviously used for 
adjusting the wick. The lamp is certainly an excellent 


example of the workmanship of the gmith. 


An elephant and peacock lampestand stated to be 
from Andhra Pradesh and belonging to the 18th century 
is now in the Raja Dinkar Kelkar Museum (Fig. XV). It 
ig also a good example of fine workmanship. This lamp 
has a decorated base to which a caparisoned elephant is 
fixed. The elephant with its trunk turned inwards looks 
very majestic. In the centre of its back there is a 
staff which is divided into two equal halves by a ring 
pattern. The lower half is ornamented while the upper 
one is plain. On. the statf there 1g a small lotus to 
which an oil receptacle with provision for lighting seven 
wicks ig fixed. At the centre of this receptacle is a 
bage to which the peacock is fixed. Though the bird is 
not well ornamented it looks graceful with its tail touch- 
ing its crown from behind. The wings are slightly out- 
streched, The bird is shown with a neck ornament hang- 


ing down to its belley beginning from below the beak, 
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Parrrt is one of the beautiful birds. It is 

Considered as the vehicle of Manmatha and that is why 
in literature and art it is associated with the senti-~ 
ment gringara. It is a pet bird often shown in sculp- 
tureg and literature as perched on the shoulder of its 
mistress oe Us is also aggctiated with the goddesses -~ 
Like Lakshmi and Parvati. As such the parrot was much 


favoured by lamp makers. 


A tans with parrot and peacocks hag already been 
described above (Fig. XIV). Some times the Dipa-Lakghnig 
are also depicted with parrot perching on their shoulders 
(see infra and Figs. XXXIV, XXXVI and XXVIII). 


It is interesting to note that even though the pea- 
hen is not considered as a beautiful birdit soanehow eamed 
the favor of the lamp makers. A hanging lamp with pea= 
hen motif, received fran Rajastan, is now preserved in the 
Raja Dinkar Kelkar Museum (Fig. XVI). This is assigned 
to the 17th century. The lamp bowl ig like a trough which 
has provisia for three wicks. At the right end of the 
bowl to a round base is fixed the image of a pea-hen. It 
4g simple and graceful. The chain attached to the top of 
the bird is unique. It congistg of human beings, each 
connected with the help of interlinked rings. The bottom. 


most figure, which is a female one, is show as playing 
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mridariga. The others, which are male figures, are play- 
ing string instruments. These human figures, which are 
scarcely Cladded, are charming with the expression of 

happiness and devotion in their faceg. In fact the lamp 


looks more beautiful because of its chain of musicians. 


' The elephant is majestic in nature and its gait is 
proverbial. O battle fields its trumpeting strikes 
terror -in the hearts of enemies and it is often the ele- 
phants that have decided battles. A battle scene scul- 
ptured in the Virupaksha temple at Pattadakkal beauti- 
fully shows a charming mighty elempaht .°” “The elephant 
ag an embodiment of great strength, is shown fighting 
naga, according to the gtary, in a magnificent panel iilu- 
sgtrating the excellence of Guptqwor;nanship at ieogaihi. 
Here there is a stress on nagabala, the strength of the 
naga meaning both a mighty snake like a python or fabu- 
lous monster snake and a mighty elephant, a leader of a 
large troop.""* in the Buddhist lore also elephant has 
a prominent place.°? It is well known that eight eles 
phants with their great strength are supposed to be 
supporting the universe from eight quarters. The elephant 
is algo Closely associated with the goddess Lakshmi as 
proved by a number of sculptures of Gajalakshmi. In these 


sculptures the Goddeas of Prosperity is shown as being 
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bathed by an elephant on either side. Therefore it ig no 
wonder that this mighty and noble animal won the hearts 


of the artisans incluaing those who made lamp-stands. 


Fig. XVII is a beautiful hanging lamp with an 
‘elephant and rider’ motif now preserved in the Raja Dinkar 
Kelkar Museum. The base of the lamp is like an inverted 
dish to the rim of which are fixed a number of oil or 
each of which can take one wick. The caparisoned ele- 
phant is fixed to the centre of the base. Its trunk is 
curled inside. Behind the elephant rider is the chain of 
the lamp made of interlinked strong rings. The rider is 
gitting with folded hands which are resting on the centre 
of the elephant‘s head. The might of the elephant is 
very well brought out by. the artisan. The lamp is from 


Maharashtra and belongs to the 18th century. 


Fig. XVIII ig also from Maharashtra and belongs 
to the same period. In this cage the bowl for keeping 
oil and wicks regembles a trigula and it is fixed to the 
base on which the elephant is shown as standing. The 
chain of the lamp is fixed in such a way that the balance | 
ds well maintained when it is hung. The elephant rider, 
who is sitting between the chain and head of the animal, 
igs shown as if he is coaxing the elephant to move forward 


by patting its head. The elephant'’s trunk is bent inwards 
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and looks ag if it is holding some object. Fach of its 
tusks is provided with an ornamental cover, The elephant 
has beautiful back cloth which is tied with omamental 
Chains. The rider is wearing a loin cloth and turban. 
The lamp proper ig joined to the bage of the elephant 
figure with the help of a hook. On the whole the ele~ 
phant ig a good example of fine workmanship. 


Fig. XIX ig from Rajasthan and belongy to the 18th 
century. In this lamp the elephant is shown as standing 
on a thick plate which serves ag base. The trunk of the 
elephant, which is short, is slightly raised upwards. 
The elephant rider is holding the oi] receptacle, which 
is placed on the head of the animal, with his hewis. The 
receptacle hag provision for placing five wicks. The 
prominence of the elephant is somewhat lost because of 
the oversize of the lamp bowl. The elephant hag a chain, 
probably with twinkling bells, around its body ag a 
piece of decoration. However,this elephantelamp 13 not 


as beautiful as the ones described above ,°° 


The elephant in the ‘elephant-peacock lamp' (Fig. 
XV) described above is an example of fine workmanship, 
The Gajalakshmi lamps and the dipa-lakshmis standing on 
elephants are discussed below (pp.2L6). 
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| Though the harge, being a very strong and swift 
animal, captivated the hearts of sculptors it does not 
géem to have won the favour of the lamp makers. However, 
the "brass hanging horse lamp' now preserved in Padmanabha-~ 
puram palace and belonging to the 18th century, is unique 
and. an excellent example for the workmanship of the artismn 


(Fig. XX). 


“Thig ig agsociated with the knightly atmosphere 
of the times of the ancient rulers when frequent confli- 
Cts between them were a usual feature. The lamp is cha- 
racterised by @ circular recess forming the base edged 
with a fluted rim at on@ end of which the figure of a 
horse in galloping pose with a knight riding on it is 
fixed. The head of the horse comes exactly over the 
centre of the recess to engure perfect balance when the 
lamp ig sugpended by the chain. There is an ornamental 
screw somewhat in the shape of a lotus flower that links 
the bottom-of the chain with the head of the horse. The 
pogitiao of the lamp can be adjusted by turning the screw 
to any position one likes. The chain is a marvellous con~ 
struction of continuous links loosely knit together in 
gingle mould. This type of lamp ig found not only in 
temples but also in several houses. The moulding of the 
lamp ig sometimes done in two parts, one for the recéss 


and the other for the horse and chain together. Lamps of 
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‘a single mould are extremely rare and can be had only 
at an exorbitant cost if it is available at all. The 
oil is poured in the recess in which the wick is placed 
and lit. This type of lamp is noted for its extreme 


simplicity and excellent finish."*! 


There are a few lamps which have the images of 
kGirma as their basea. It is well mown that while the 
gods and demons were churning the ocean of milk for 
ambrosia with the mountain Mandayjas Churn stick lord 
Vishnu, in the form of Kiirma, protected the mountain 
from sinking in to the ocean by upholding .1t upon his 
mighty back, This theme is excellently depicted by a 
sculptor of the Chandella period, ©? It is interesting 
that in the famous Vaishnava centre Srikarmam (Andhra 


Pradesh) the god Vishnu in his Kirma incarnation is 


worshipped in the anthropomorphic form even today. 


Figs. XXI and XXII are two Kiirma-dipag preserved 
in the Tirumala Tirupati Devasthanamg Museum at Tirupati. 
Each of thege lamps has a huge tortoise serving as base. 
Fig. XXI hag three oil bowls fixed to a staff on the top 
of which ig the image of Garuda. Fig. XXII is similar 
to the Fig. XXI but for the sudarsana fixed to the top of 
the staff. Both the images are sinple without any embelli- 


shments. 
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The faunal lamps cited above are only illustrative 
and not exhaustive. 6K. Cousins and ®.V. Poduval déea- 
ceribed a few more lamps in chapters six and seven res- 
pectively of the work, ‘The Art and Crafts of Kerala. 163 
Some candle stands in different fanual forms 1ike cock, 
Crow are preserved in the Raja Dinkar Kalkar Museum. °4 
The Pigures of fauna in the faunal lamps in some cases 
are hollow and they are used as regervoier for storing 
oil which E£lows. danto the o1] bow) through a tube. The 
flow is adjusted to the capacity of the bowl by automatic 


process {oF 


III. VRIKSHA-DIPAS: 


The Vriksha-dipas are of very early origin as evi- 
denced by references to them in the Mahabharata. (Dipa 
vekshaiafcha gauvarnair:abhikshnam -upagobhitrh Guhanirj~ 
harad@seghu diva bhito babhuvana).°© one of the inacrip= 
tions from Jammikunta dated 995 AD, records the gift of 
a vriksha-dipa by some gauvandag to the temple of Tailégvara 
on the occasion of akshaya- ritiya.©7 However, the ingscrip- 
tion does not give any details regarding the dipa-vrikgha. 
The dipa-vrikgha_ consists of a central stand (like the. 
trunk of a tree) to which the outspread branches are 
attached, At the tips of these branches small oil recep- 


tacles are fixed. When these lamps are lit they illuminate 
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the entire sanctum sanctorum giving a cellestial 
appearence. 0O.C. Gangooly has given an example of this 
lamp in his article “south Indian lamps" in the Journal 


* This ‘tree-lamp is 


Indian Art and Industry, Vol. r11.°” 
of brass and is of about 13 metre hight. "This ds an 
extrem@lly interesting example of a gouth Indian lampe 
stand and the form may have been suggested by the expre- 
asion dipa-vrikaha of the Sangkrit text. It reminds one 
of the famous ‘tree of the virgin’ in Durham cathedral. 
The tiny cups arranged in a row at the end of the radi- 
ating branches degigned in seven differmt tires provide 
wicks for 106 lamps. At the foot, on the pedestal, are 
four little serpents which seem to act as garudag far 
the lights, the gnakes symbolising Sila, to whom appa~ 
rently the lamp is dedicated. This lamp is in the 


village Valaipalli in Kerala (Fig. XXIII). 


Fig. XXIV is another vrikgha-dipa, preserved in 
the Raja Dinkar Kelkar Museum. This is from Rajasthan 
and belongs to the 19th century. This lamp hag a square 
bage and the central staff is fashioned like a aquare 
tree trunk. The groups of lamp bowls are arranged in 
three tires. On the bottom ‘branch’ the images of birds 
and a human being are placed. Above the top tire smaller 
branches are shown perhaps with one or two oi] recep-= 


tacles. The top of the central staff is patterned as a 
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lotus bud. There are some ‘nie near the bottom of 
the gentral akafi or trunk which are not clear in the 
photograph. In some instances the leaveg of the tree 
Lamps regemble those of the Agvattha tree which is as 


well known, is considered ag a sacred one for the Hindus. 
a 
IV. LAMPS WITH THE IMAGES OF DETIES: 
rs rr cn NE TE NTN 


The lamps fashioned after gods, goddéss ¢<; and 
their attributes can bradly be divided into two groups, 
viz., daiva and Vaishnava. In such lamps the lamp bowl 
is fixed near the image of the deity so that it is well 
illuminated. 

Of such lamps one Ganéga-dipa (Fig. XXV) which 
is from Maharashtra and belongs to the 17th century 
deserves mentiom. The base of the lamp is fashioned 
like a bell with a wide rim. The rim has lotus petal 
motifs. The entire base is beautiful with floral and 
geometrical Gesigns. The staff congistgs of two vase~ 
like objects. To the top of the upper vase is fixed a 
lump of metal which serves ag the base for the image of 
geated Ganééa. The oil receptacle is fixed to the side 
of the upper vase. The god has a paragu in his left hand 
and in the right a stylus as if writing something on palm 
leaves placed m his thigh. There is a well mown tra~ 


@ition that the sage Vyasa dictated the Mahabharata to 
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to lord Ganéga who wrote it down. Obviously inspired 

by this tradition the artisan made this beautiful Ganésa 
lamp. As the image and the base are hollow the oi] which 
is poured into the vessel fixed to the back of the Ganéga's 
head trickles down into the receptacle through a spout 
fixed to the base. The lamp bowl is fixed in sucha way 
that it illuminates the image of the god very well. . 
Though the stand and bowl are without any embellishment 


the image of the god is certainly charming. 


In another Ganéga lamp (Fig, XXVI), which is from 
the same state and belongs to the 18th century the pot 
bellied god is shown as sitting ona pitha. To the. 
pitha ds £4xed the lamp bowl. The lord has four hands. 
In his upper two hands he is holding pag@ and paragu 
respectively. In the right lower hand there igs a moaijaka 
which the god is touching with hig trunk, while the left 
ds in the varada pose. The god ig wearing a loin cloth 
well below his navel and an upper cloth the edges of 
which are passing from below the arms towards back. He 
is wearing a kirita. The rat, the vehicle of the god, 


is fixed to the base at the right side of the lamp bowl. 


A votive lamp with the image of the goddess Durga, 
found in Tamil Nadu and assigned to the 18th century, is 
noteworthy (Fig. XXVII). The lamp bowl is quite solid 
and deep. A bar is fixed to the back of the lamp. On 
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this bar ig the lion which is the vehicle of the 
goddess Durga. The goddess is shown as seated in the 
sukahgana attitude with her left leg hanging down from 
the pitha which is placed on the lion. The goddess has 
four hands, of which the upper two are holding lotuses. 
In the lower right hand she is holding a fruit and in 
the left some object which is not clear. The goddess 
looks very simple with only anklets and a graiveyaka. 
The serenity in the face of the goddess is very well 
broughtout by the artisan. The lion is in the posture 
of forward movement with its up raised foreleg and 
slightly raised hind leg. Its tail is also upraised. 
The face of the lion ig turned to the right as 1f it 

is seeing the on looker. On the two supporting stands 
fixed to the bar. One to the front and other to the 
back of the lion, is the prabhavali. Since the lamp 
ds quite solid, it cauld easily bear the burden of the 
simhavahini Durga who is in frontal attitude. This is 
one of the filiest examples of the skill of the metal 


wor ker. 


Two Gajalakshmi lamps, which are quite intereat- 
ing, are discussed below. Of these, the first one is 
from Tamil Nadu and belongs to the 19th century (Fig. 
XXVIII). The image of the goddess is placed on a long 


pitha which is fixed with the help of the ornamental 
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supporters to the rim of the solid oval shaped lamp 
bowl. The goddess is in the outauans attitude and 
holding two. lotuses in her upper two hands. The lower 
left and right hands are in abhaya and varada poses res- 
pectively. With slender waist, prominent breasts and 
benign face the goddess is very charming and graceful. 
She is wearing a makuta. She is flanked on either side 
by an elephant which with upraised trunks look as bath- 
ing the goddess. The goddess and the elephants are with. 
in the prabhévali. One dipa-tarund each om either side 
4s fixed to the rim of the lamp bowl ag if they are 
dvarapalikag. Their packs are fixed to the sides of 

the pitha. A stand is fixed to the bage of the lamp 
bowl to which a bigger prabhavali is fixed. With the 
three lamps, one eachin the hands of the dipa~tarunis 
mentioned above and the third being the main lamp, the 


goddess ig well illuminated. 


The gecond Gajalakshmi lamp is from Sujarat and 
it ig assigned to the 18th century (Fig. XXIX). Toa 
round metal table, which has five ornamental legs, is 
fixed a standing caparisoned elephant. Its trunk is 
upraised and holding lotug-like object as if itis offer~ 
ing it to the goddess. On the back of the elephant is 


a vase-like stand to which are fixed many oi} receptacles. 
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Mangoelike objects are hung to sane of these oil recep- 
tacleg. In the centre of the ofl bowls S a pitha on 
which the goddess Lakshmi is shown in typical Gujarati 
dress. Just behind the head of the goddess are two 
elephant heads, one to the right and the other to the 
left. On the head of the goddess is kept a vase on 
which is a covered bowl, the bottom of which is shaped 
into a lotus. In the top centre of the lid is a peacock 


beautiful with its feathers spread. 


Of the Vaishnavite lamps the Hanuman lamp, found 
in Maharastra and assigned to the 18th century, deserves 
special cies Pe ats Hanuman is shown as atanding 
on a pitha and holding the lamp bowl in his hands. The 
god is wearing keyuras, udarabandha, graivéyaka, kundalas 
and kirita. The tail is shown as curved behind his head 
like a prabhdvali. With gerenity in his face the lord 
looks ag the very personification of devotion. This is 
an excellent example of the workmanship of the artisan. 
In all prabability the lamp was kept in the sanctum 


ganctorum of a temple of Rama. 


Sudargana, an attribute of lord Vishnu, ig an 
object of venaration to Vaishnavites. Hence there are 
some lamp-stands with the sudarsana motif. A hanging 
lamp with a beautiful gudargana from Tamil Nadu is now 
preserved in the Kaja Dinkar Kelkar Museum (Fig. XXxI). 
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This is assigned to the 17th century. Me more lamp 
with gudarsana hag already been discribed above (Fig. 
XXII). Garuda, the vehicle of Vishnu, is also found as 
a part of the lamp-stands. There are two Garuda lamps 
from Asgam and now preserved in the Directorate of 
Museums in Guwahati (Figs. XXXII - XXXIII). In both 


the instances Garuda is in afijaliemudra. Fig. XXXII 


is a good example of the workmanship. A third lamp with 
the Garuda moti£ from the Tirumala Tirupati Devasthanams 


Museum has already been described above (Fig, XXI). 
DIPA@LAKSHMIS: 


It has been an ancient practice to set up imageg 
of males am females carrying lamps either in their hands 
or on heads. Jt may not be improbable that the concept 
of dipa-pratima had its origin in the figurines of Mohenjo~ 
daro which: have pannier=like additions on either gidé of 
the heads to serve ag lamp bowls . °° and the handles of 
lamps which were fashioned after human heads like those 


Giscovered at Ter and elsewhere 69 


Here it may be noted 
that gome terracotta figurines bearing lamps on their 
heads were discovered at Nagar junakonda. ° Many @pigraphs 


record the gifts of prat ima-dipas. 
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The female-lamp-statuettes are generally known 
as dipalakshmis or dipa-tarunis. Here the expressions 
Lakshmi and taruni signify prosperity and youth respe~ 
ctively. All the lamp statuettes in general are regarded 
as digepratimas or pratima-dipas or dipadhdra-pratimas. 
The $c ivimanarchanakalpa refers to the dipadhara-pratima 


and lays down that in such Casés the male or female 
sould be bowing obviously as a mark of devotion. Ajya- 
sthatimgirasé pandibhyam va vahatd namrakayat purushan 
striyS vapi karayé ft 

The pratima-dipas can be Classified into three 


groups. 


1. Beautiful young lady shown as Carrying 
lamp (dipastaruni or dipa-~lakghini). 
2. Image of one's ownself (pratibimba-dipa). 


3. Image of a deceaged person set up by others 
in hig or her memory (chhaya-dipas). 


1. DIPA-LAKSHMTS OR DIPA TARUNIS: 


From the e@pigraphical sources, particularly from 
the Andhra country, we understand that fairyly a good 
number of dipa-tarunIs were gifted to temples. It is of 


interest to note that more than 50 dipa-pratimag were 
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endowed to the Lakshninarasimhasvami temple at Simha- 


chalam, 7 ' It is also known from the inscriptions that 


such dip-tarunis?3 


were set up in the temples of 
Srikirmantha at Srikiirmam and the #himéavara temple at 
Draksharama. It is noteworthy that gome of the inscrip- 
tions from Draksharama call the dipa-pratimas as rupara 
or rivara-loha diviya. The expression rupara reminds 

us the expression rivari in Kannada wnich means sculptor. 
(S.K.T, rupakarakan-ruvari). In all probability rupara- 
loha diviya of the Draksharama inscriptions denotes lamp 


stands with sculptures of human peings.!* 


Many inscriptions specify that dipa-~pratimag were 
made of bronze. One of the inscriptions from Simhachalam, 
dated 1410 AD records the gift of a bronze dipa-pratima 
¢kahchu dGivya-pratima) weighing 3 vises (44; kgs) to the 


god Naragiihadeva of that place.’> 


Another inscription 
from the same place and dated 1415 AD records another 
bronze dipa-pratima to the same god.’® A third inscrip- 
tion from the same place and dated 1420 AD recards that a 
certain individual set up one bronze dipa-prat ima weighing 


4 vises (6 kgs) to the same goa.?? 


As mentioned above the oi] receptacles were placed 
in the hands or on the head of the pratima. The inscrip- 


tions refer to the dipa-pratimag holding lamps in their 
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hands. and cal] them akhanda-dipa-hasta-prat ima » One 
of the inscriptios from Srikirmam dated 1341 AD records 
the gift of an akhanda~dipa-hasta-prat ima to the god 

SrikiGrmanatha by one Kommidévi for the merit of her dau= 


ghter (akhandadipa sahitam patram karayuge dhritam dadau 
ae 


kanichana sankasam pratimam neo shins eee 


Another inscrip-~ 
tion from the sam@ place dated 1343 AD states that the 
Zagtern Ganga Queen Garigamahadévi get up one akhanda~ 
dipa-hasta-pratima in the tem,le of the same god Sr TkGcmae 


natha 7 


There are many dipa-lakshmis or dipa-tarunis pre- 
gerved in different museumg in India, Three dipa- 
lakshmis, stated to be from Andhra Pradesh and asgign- 
able to the 18th century, are preserved in the Rata 
Dinkar Kelker museun. Of these, the first one ig very 
graceful with charming face, prominent breasts and hips 
(Fig. XXXIV). The figure is well ornamented with a 
necklace, bangles, keyuras and nupuras. There is a 
serene expression in the face. A parrot is perching on 
her left shoulder. The dipa-patra is deep and of oval 
shape 1% propotimate to the pratima, The second one which 
is not without much grace, is shown as holding the oil 
receptacle with only one hand (Fig. XXxv). The receptacle 


appears to be crude. The headgear is unusual to the 


sCulptures from Andhra Pradesh. The third oe is very 
interesting (Fig. XXXVI). The dipa-lakshmi, over whose 
head is a five hooded cobra, is shown as standing an a 
pitha placed on the back of a caparisoned elephant. The 
dipa-taruni is well ornamented and is graceful. In all 
these three instances the dipa-lakghmis are shown with 
closed eyes, a symbol of devotim. A fourth lamp which 
is preserved in the Tirumaia Tirupati Devasthanams Museum 
is simple and graceful.(Fig. XXXVII). Here also the dipa- 


taruni ig standing on an elephant. However, unlike in 


the previous one nw cobra is agsociated with this lamp. 


There are three more lamps from the State Govern~ 
ment Museum, Madras (Fig. XXXVIII). With slender waists, 
prominent breasts and hips and benign looks in their 
faces. they are charming. They are wearing jewel» Like 
necklaces, keyurag, bangles, ear ornaments. A parrot is 
shown as perching on the shoulder of one of the dipg- 
tarunis. Of thege three, the first one ig of bronze 
while the other two are of brass. Their hights are 124" 


and 13" respectively. 


- 


CHifA-DIPAs: 


It 4s considered that the chiya-dipas denote the 


images Of deceased persa@ms sculptured as holding lamps 


in their hands .°° There is another expression namely 
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pratibimba dipag found in inscriptions denoting the 
image of individuals, not necessarily dead, holding 
lamps in their hands. 


One of the inscriptions from Srikarmam, dated in 
the 3rd regnal year of the Hagtern Ganga King Virabhanu- 
déva, states that he set up chiya-dipag of his parents 
Narasimhadéva and Garigaat ka in the Srikarmanatha temple? 
Thege images are stated to be holding lamps in their 
hands. Another inscription from the game place (1460 AD) 
records that the Gajapati king Pratadpa Kapilégvara set 
up a bronze image of his ownself as a dij “pratima in the 
temple of Srikirmanatha.°? An inscription from Simhacha~ 
lam, dated 1368 AD seems to record the gift of a dipa~ 


pratima by a chief Viragariga made in the torm of his 


daughter to the temple of Narasimha .9? 


Another inscrip- 
tion from the game place (1564 AD) states that two chiefg 
get up two akhanda-dipa-pratimas in the presence of the 


same god ape 


There are three chhaya-dipag in the kaja Dinkar 
Kelkar Museum (Fig. XXXIX). He calls these dipag as 
smriti-dipag (commemorative lamps). Of these, two are 
from Maharashtra and the third is from Gujarat. All of 
them are assigned to the 18th century. In all these 


images the devotees are shown with folded hands and dipas 
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were fixed to the pithas. In the first Gipa-pratima 
the. devotee is shown as seated on his knees. His dress 
and headgea. is in typical Maharashtra style. In the 
second, wife and husband are shown ag seated on a single 
pitha with folded hands. Their dress is also in typical 
Maharashtra style. However, the headgear differs to 
some extent from the above, In this the couple is sitt- 
ing gracefully and charming with smile on their faces. 
This is a very good example of the skill of the artisan. 
The third ane is shown as standing and behind the indi- 
vidual is a prabhavali. This image is also quite grace- 
ful and the expression of devotion can be clearly geen 


on the face, 


Three more metal lamps, which cannot be grouped 
in any of the typ@s discussed above, deserve mention. 
All the three are now preserved in the Raja Dinkar 
Kelkar Museum and are from Tamil Nadu. The first one, 


which belongs to the luth century, is a beautiful kinnari 


lamp (Fig. XL). It has a base and a atatf consisting of 
two fluted vases. In the middle of the lamp bowl is a 
base to which the kinnari is fixed. The lower half of 
the kinnari resembles the swan while the upper half is 
in the human form. She is wearing bangles, keyuras, 


raivéyakag, karnabharanags and a kirita. She is playing 
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a vina. The entire lamp, particularly the kinnari, is 


undoubtely an excellent example of the workmanship of 


the artisan. 


The second one, which ig a hanging lamp, velongs 
to the same period (Fig. XLI). Here the person who is 
holding the lamp is shown as performing acrobatics, The 
third one is a contemporary one and belongs to the 
kirthimukha - dipdndla variety (Fig. XLII). Such dipa- 
malas are fixed along the door trame of the garbha-griha- 
of the temple. In this context the description of dipa- 
mala given by the Scivimanadrchanakalpa may be recalled. 
According to it the dipaala can be made of copper, iron 
or wood. The staff of the dipa-mala should be of 4" 
width and 2" thickness. The dipadhards (lamp bow!s) 
ghould be 4" wide and 3" long and should have nalas of 
2", Such dipa-mala should be as high as the dvara (of 
the garbhaegriha) (dvara pargvayoh tamréna ayasadar und 
va dipamala dandani dvarasamétsédham_chaturarigula vist3ram 
dvyarigulaghanam védangulayat4n tryangulavistaran dvyarigula- 
nalan dipadharan dandéna sanghattitan karayét) .% 

The foregoing account, which ig only illustrative 
and not exhaustive, for obvious reagon, Clearly demonst- 


rates the need for the study of the art of lamps in greater 
detail. It ig noteworthy that inspite of the invention 
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of electric lamps the traditimal oil lamps are still 
being used, particularly in temples. Consequently the 
art of making lamp-stands, though in much lesser degree, 


continues to flourish in India. 
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Many thousanddg of years before the recorded 
history, man who wag a savage, gathering food by way 
of hunting animals and collecting fruits, rootg and 
nuts and eating them raw, wag a mute witness of terri-~- 
fic forest fires which illuminated the region nearby. 
He had then no knowledge of either making fire or con- 
trolling it. Hence it was a great moment in man's 
life when he could make fire and use it to his advantage. 
With the help of fire he could drive away the frightening 
darkness, protect himgelf from the biting cold and also 
cook his food. Gradually man learnt the technic of making 
a lamp ag evidenced Ly the discovery of earthen lamps 


belonging to the proto-historic period. 


The excavations conducted at Mohenjodaro revealed 
that houseg had provision for keeping lamps, Generally 
a lamp wag placed on a brick projecting froma wall. 
A curious object which way have been a hanging lamp was 
algo digcovered in one of the giteg. The more interest- 
ing are some tigurines having pannier~like additions on 
either gide of the heads with black gootelike gtains, 
digcovered at Mohenjodaro, These figurines remind us 
the dipa-tarunis or Gipaslakshmig of a later period. 
On the kagig of the available evidence it may Le sgately 
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concluded that lamps were widely used during the period 


of Indus civilization, It may not be improkable that 


lamp acquired religious signiticance by this period. 


It is very interesting to note that lamps formed 
part of grave goods during the megalithic period. The 
point of significance ig that in one of the megalithic 
burials excavated near Secunderabad a lamp along with 
some iron objects like knives, daggeta, was found placed 
near the right hand of the corpge. This clearly ghowg that 
the megalithic people attached religious importance to 
lamps. It is possible that the megalithic people thought 
that a lamp is necessary for the goul which might te in 
search of its body to return. Here we may recall that 
the practice of keeping a lamp near the head of the dead 


body dis current even today. 


That the lamp acquired great religious significance 
by the epic period nas keen well proved by referenceg to 
it in the Mahabharata. It is Lelieved that one should 
endow lamps tO escape from the migarakle hell called 
andhatamigra. It is also enjoined that lamps should be 
get up in different places like temples, hill sides, 
junction of the four roads, Chaityasthanag and Cowpens, 


several agamag and puranas also extol tne merits of 


endowment of lamps particularly on certain specific 
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occagiong. Further, it is specified in thege works that 

a great care should ke taken to see that a lamp lit at 
the Commencement of a ritual would not go out tor any 
reason before the end of the ritual. In cage it goeg out 
it ig enjoined that certain prayagchitta ghould be perfor- 
med. All these show the great religious significance 
attached to the lamp. It may Le noted that in course of 
time endowment of lamp to the Chaityag or stupas and kasa- 


Gig algo came to be considered highly meritorious. 


The @arliest epigraphical reference to lamp ds 
found in an inscription coming from Alliru to Guntur 
Digtrict, Andhra Pradesh. Incidentally this inscription, 
which belongs to the second century A.D., is the only one 
to refer to Roman lamps (YOnaka divika). It ig well 
known that lamps were among the objects imported from 
Rome to India during the early centuries of the Christian 
era, However, the YOnaka-divika of the Alluru inscription 
may be the Lange either imitationg of Roman lamps or Roman 


lamps imported trom that country. 


The @arliest epigraphical reference to the endow~ 
ment of lamp ‘to a Buddhist chaitya is recorded in an 
inscription discovered in Amaravati. This inscription 


which belongs to akout the 3rd century A.D. stateg that 
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Khada, the wife of the householder Sidhatha, along with 
her relations, placed a pillar for lamps (diva-kambLho) 
at the foot of the great chaitya of the exalted one (i.e. 


Lord Buddha) ag an abode of merit (dhammathana). Though 


this epigragh attests to the fact that the practice of 
setting up lamp in a place of worship wag a very early 
one it doeg not give any idea akout the arrangements made 
for providing burning medium to the endowed lamp. Accords 
ing to Burgess, whose source of infermation was Mackenzie, 
the Amaravati stupa was Leing decorated with hundreds of 
lamps on certain festive occagiong. Thig fact ig gtill 
pregerved in the minds of the people ag the area where 


once the glorious stupa existed ig even now known ag 


dipala~dinne (mound of lamps') (The Buddhigt stupag of 
Amaravati and Jaggayyapeta; p. 21). 


The Tumsalagudem plates of the Vishnukuindi King 
Govinda Varman I, dated in hig 37th regnal year (459 AD) 
record the’ royal grant of two yitvades- for maintaining 
various gerviceg including burning lamp, to a Buddhist 
Vihara built by Paramamahadevi, the chief queen of the 
donor=king (E.A. Vol. Il, pp. 9 ££). Thus it Lecomes 
Clear that by about the 2nd - 3rd century A.D. offering 
lamp to god became a regular practice. However, it inay 


be noted that after tne 5th century A.D. for more than 
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500 yearg we do not come across inscriptions recording 

the ‘getting up of lamps in temples in Andhra Pradesh. 

Thig does not mean that no endowment wag made for this 
purpose to temples. We have epigraphs recording .gifts 

of land to temples without specifying the actual purpose 
for which the endowment wag made, for example an inscripe 
tion kelonging to the 7th century A.D, recordg that Vasanti-~ 
Pori, the queen of a Telugu Chdla king, registered some land 
to the temple of Vagantigvara (E.1, vol. XXVII, pp. 234 ££). 
Here it 1g obvious that the gitt wag intended to provide 

for maintaining kagic serviceg like offering lamp and food 
to the god. However, it may also ke noted that in Andhra 
Pradegh the number of epigraphs recording endowments made 

to temples during these 500 years (6th to loth centuries) 


is far less. 


From the llth century onwards endowment of lampa to 
temples started gaining popularity ag evidence ky inscrip= 
tions dlpesvares in different temples. People set up 
lamps of different types, viz., akhanda~dipag (perpetual 
lampa), gandhyS-dipas (twilight lamps), lamps to ke lit 
on gome important occasions and lamps to ke lit once in 
a week, Sometimes it was stipulated Ly the donorg that 
lamps should Le kept burning from the morning till the 


closure of tha doors in the night. Several inscriptions 
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record the ingtitution of lamps in temples on auspicioug 
occasions for various purposes. It is very interegting to 
note that lamps were set up to ward off the ging like those 
acquired from the previous births, acquired due to inadver- 
tant killing of individuals. There are instances of sett- 
ing up lamps on behalf of deceased persong for their attain- 
ment of punyaloka. Some individuals gifted lamps praying 
that they should Le blessed with gons. 


We find from inscriptiong that Cattle, land, money, 
gold, tax~incomes, oil- press and villageg were gifted for 
providing ghee or oil to keep the lamp burning. Many teme 
ples stipulated that one mana (approximately two liters) 
of ghee should be supplied to the temple everyday for 
lighting one akhanda~dipa.. Interestingly some people 
instituted fractions of lamps like 4, \, 4th and even 
T/esthgs. Such practice wags made possible by making appro- 
priate changes in the quantity of ghee (or oil) to be 
supplied Foo burning the lamps. In fact these instances 
bear eloquent testimony to the popularity of getting up 
lamps in temples. It is very interesting to note that 
during the 12th, 13th and 14th centuries the popularity of 
ingtituting lamps was high. It is equally interesting to 
note that from the 15th century onwardg there had been a 


decline in the endowments of lamps. On the basis of 
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epigraphical evidence it Lecomeg evident that in certain 
temples not even a single instance of the setting up of 
lamps was recorded during the léth century. A careful 
examination of South Indian inscriptions, particularly 
thoge of Andhra Pradesh and Tamil Nadu, reveal that lavish 
endowments were made to temples for providing food ofter= 
ings which included a variety ot dishes, to gods particu- 
larly from the 16th century onwards. Some of the inscrip~ 
tions from Tirumala-Tirupati, Kanchipuram, $rirangam and 
Srimughnam bear testimony to thig. Therefore it may not 
be improbable that people during this period were more 
inclined towards making endowments for providing food 
offerings which resulted in the decline in instituting 


lamps in temples. 


Ag mentioned aLove different objects were gifted 
to templeg by the donors of lamps of keep the gift lamps 
burning. These objects included, Cows, sheep, occasion 
ally goats an buffaloes, land, money, tax-incomeg and 
rarely gold. It is interesting to note that tne gift 
objects varied from region to region (coastal, Rayalasima 
and Telafigana) in Anahra Pradesh. It appears that maximum 
number of cOwg amd sheep were gifted to temples located 
in the coastal districts, while land and other objects were 


more favoured in Rayalasima and Telangana. ‘hig ‘shows that, 
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as now, Coastal region wag more fertile and rich in 
Cattle wealth during the medieval period compared to 
Rayalasima and Telangana. It is also to be noted here 
that the temples of Rayalagima belong to the Vijayanagara 
period by which time the practice of getting up lamps in 


temples was on decline. 


It ds also gigniticant to note that the minimum 
number of cowg or gheep gifted to a temple for maintain~ 
ing one lamp varied from century to century. For example 
we find that during the 11th and 12th centuries 25 cowg 
(or 50 gheep) were gifted tor maintaining one perpetual 
lamp with the stipulation that one mana of ghee should 
be supplied for keeping the lamp burning while the inscrip= 
tions of the 13th and 14th centuries reveal that 50 Cows 
(or 100 sheep) were gifted for the game purpose with the 
game stipulation. This perhapse shows that there wag an 
increage in the cattle wealth during this period and people 
volunteered ‘to gift more number of cattle, A careful ana- 
lysis af the number of gifts made to temples for burning 
lamps clearly shows that some temples became jary rich in 
Cattle wealth during the 12th and 13th centuries. For 
example the Bhimegvarasvami temple at Uraksharama received 
9,685 cows and sheep during the 12th century (however, 


Guring the 13th and 14th centuries the numker came down to 
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a mere 1,150); 2,006 cows were gifted to the Tripuranta~ 
kégvara temple at Tripurantakam during the 13th century 
(surprisingly the number of cows gifted to this temple 
during 14th century wag as low ag a mere 258). rt may be 
noted that as many as 3.329 cowg and sheep were gifted to 
Varahanaragimhasvami temple (Simhachalam) during the 14th 
century alone. Peing endowed with such an enormous cattle 
wealth the major temples like Bhimegvara (Drakgharama) and 
Varadhanarasimha (Simhachalam) maintained their own kilaramg 


(cow pens). 


Several inscriptions record that the cattle gifted 
for maintaining lamps were entrusted to ghepherds (usue 
ally called boyag in inscriptions) with the stipulation 
that they should supply the required quantity of ghee to 
the temple regularly. Often the shephereds were provided 
with a piece of land and a house site and occasionally 
Yand for grazing the cattle, Sometimes the cattle were 
entrusted to the temple officials also. The monetary 
gifts were generally deposited with the village assemblieg 
(urivaru) who were to pay the stipulated rate of interest 


to templeg tor maintaining lamps. 


From the ingcriptiong it Lecomeg clear that the 


temple officials like sthanapati and the guilds of temple 
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Gancers (gani-300) were entrusted with the regpongibility 
of maintaining lamps in accordance with the stipulations 
laid down by the donors. In cage of irregularities 
Committed in this connection by the temple administration 
state was interfering to restore justice and punish the 


culprits. 


As mentioned above the earliest lamp to be dig» 
covered “as yet belonged to the Indus valley civilization. 
Although some figurineg with pannier-like additions to 
gerve as lamp bowls were discovered almogt all lamps bhe- 
longing to the protohistoric and early historic periods 
are gimple oil receptacles with provision tor lighting 
one or more wicks. They do not have much art value. Some 
inscriptions belonging to the 13th to 15th centuries re- 
veal that lampestands were patterned after birdg and human 
beings and that they were quite artistic. some ingcrip- 
tions also record the setting up of gtone-pillars to serve 
as lamp-stands. Here we may note that the covered passage 
of the temple of Adikégava perumal at Tiruvattur in Kerala 
hag 222 column each carved with a dipa-lakshmi. One of 
the pdllarg in front of the main entrance in the temple of 
Vamana at Kizavellur is carved with a figure of dipaelakghmi. 
It may not be incorrect to surmise that stone-pillars with 


the carvings of dipa-lakghmis were set up in the temples of 
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other regions also. From a number of inscriptions we 
understand that bronze, copper and iron were preferred 
among the metals for making lamp=gtands. Many museums 
have a good collection of difterent types of lampestands 
coming from different states of our country. Though majoe 
rity of thege lamp-stands kelong to a much later period it 
may not be ineareect tO presume that they were patterned 


after their counterparts kelunging to the earlier centuries. 


Though lamp=standg were patterned beautifully atter 
flora and fauna, the skill of the artisan can be seen 
reaching its zenith in the dipa-lakshmis. In almost all 


ingtances the dipa~lakshmig are shown carrying lamps in 


their hands. The grivimanarchanakalpa lays down that the 
lamp-stands, when made attur males or females, the 
£igureg should ke in a slightly Lent position as a mark of 
devotion and should carry lamps on their head or in hands. 
Some inscriptions wiile describing the dipa-lakshmig 
specify exe they were holding oil receptacles in their 
hands. The pregent gtudy of dipa-lakshmigs show that mostly 


oil receptacles were carried in hands. 


That the skill of metal workers reached a high 


water mark can algo Le geen in the lamps tashioned after 
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deities. The Ganésga, Hanuman, Durga, and Gajalakshmi 


lamps included in the pregent study attest to thig. 


The lamp which wag initially intended for driving 
away darkness came to be congidered, in course of time, 
as a symbol of spiritual knowledge, dynamism and prosperity. 
Ag such a large numker of lamps were get up in different 
temples and a variety of endowments were made for their 
maintenance. However, ag mentioned above during the 
Vijayanagara period endowments for providing food offerings 
to gods kecame highly popular which led to the decline in 
the number of gifts of lamps to temples. Lut it may be 
noted that, even today lighting a lamp in a temple,is congie 
dered ag a highly meritorious act. In fact,even today, 
in gpite of the invention and wide use of electricity for lamps 
lampestands of artistic value are being made for the uge of 


temples. 
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